Western Field and Stream. 


In the interest of Sportsmanlike Shooting, Angling and Kindred Diversions: and to Promote the Protection and Propagation of Game and Fish, 


and the establishment of Uniform Game Laws based on climatic divisions. 


VOLUME I. 


A DAY AMONGST CANADA GEESE. 
W. L. AGNEW. 


Numerous methods are employed in the capture of -Auser 

Canadensis, the Canada Goose. With some we are familiar only 

by hearsay, and through the 

columns of the FIELD AND 

STREAM. The biggest bags of 

these birds are secured by 

our more fortunate brothers 

of ample leisure—and lucre. 

They arrive at the shooting 

grounds attired in the latest 

fad of the wild-fowl hunter, 

with hammerless guns of marvellous mechanism and princely cost, 

decoys they are afraid to lose sight of, fearing they may take wing 

to join their fellows of the air and water, dogs of 100 points, (and 

over) whose every muscle and silky hair has been ‘‘scored” by 

Judges of the Bench and Kennel shows. They are escorted to the 

nicely prepared pits in suitable localities by $3.00 a day guides. 

Their decoys are set for them. They recline at their ease and 

await the unsuspicious honkers, and when the evening shadows 

darken the air, and the feathered Canucks betake themselves else- 

where for the night, our luxurious sportsmen count heads of the 

birds brought to them by the guides and exclaim, ‘‘Only sixty- 

three to-day! What beastly luck!” That’s all right, (maybe) for 

those who prefer such ‘sport.” As Moses Folsom says, ‘‘If a 

man likes that kind of a thing, that’s about the kind of a thing he 

likes.” We have no quarrel with any well-equipped sportsman, his 

snugly lined pockets or ample leisure. Not at all. We wouldn’t 

mind a good bag ourselves—just once. Our specialty in the goose 

line is bunting. At this we claim to be adepts. If necessity re- 

quires we may prove to be good at shooting also, but thus far in 

our career occasions for exhibitions of our sighting and trigger- 

pressing capabilities have been, like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween. 

What are we driving at? And what have we to say? Well, 
dear reader! You've heard about all sorts and conditions of shoot- 
ing, but we doubt if you have heard from the goose-filled, ozone- 
laden air of Dennis County, Manitoba, some 200 miles, or so, west 
of Winnipeg. We had a few days fun there, but will tell you all 
about it. 

** Jack” comes in from the office after dinner with the remark, 
‘*Hang it all! I have a client coming in tomorrow, and can’t go 
down to the Pipestone with you!” ‘What will you do about it?” 

We have sneaked away from a bank counter in St. Paul for 
two weeks of recreation and shooting in Virden, and the very 
breath of the glorious prairie air is unalloyed delight; and so we 
answer,—‘*Oh, well! Guess we'll hitch up inthe gray and ghostly 
dawn and hieus by our lonesome towards the stubble where geese 
are wont to congregate, and maybe we can pick up one or two on 
our own account.” To this Jack replies, ‘‘O. K.” ‘Leave Tory 
at home. He’s a nuisance when you're after geese.” ‘‘Take the 
little Greener, you'll find some heavy shells in the box. You can 
hide around the wheat stacks and reach out for them as they go 
over.” 


OCTOBER, 1896. 


We have Standard Time, why not Standard Game Laws? 


NUMBER 6, 


Boom! Smash! Rattle! Br-r-r-r-r!  ‘* What 
in the —-——?” Qh! It’s only the tinkle of the alarm clock and 
three a. M. Out we go, tumble into our clothes, and run out of 
doors into the already dawning day. We don’t propose to inflict 
upon our readers the old familiar song and dance about ‘‘the 
shafts of glowing crimson” and “the bright disk of the orb of 
day,” etc., but just the same, when you get your first sight of a 
September sunrise over the level plains, without tree, bush, house, 
or hill to break the circle of the horizon, you feel that after all 
there are times when life is well worth living. But we anticipate. 

It takes but a few minutes to hitch ‘* Madge” to the old buck- 
board, and tie the outfit to the fence, while we run indoors to see 
if that coffee is boiling. Well! Ishould say so! And if you know 
of anything better than the grub the cook left out last night, 
washed down with Java and Mocha at 200 degrees in the shade, 
we'd like to hear from you. Now for the lunch basket, half a 
dozen bottles of,—well,—Drewry’s Sarsaparilla, 
drink slough water, you know), the shell-bag and the Greener. 
You can tell a sportsman by his weapons. Jack’s 12-bore Greener 
isn’t the ‘‘latest.” It has the old-fashioned hammer, etc., but it 
has also the metal, and can hold an ounce of shot well together 
for just as long a distance as the best of them. Many a bird has 
fallen to it’s sharp bark, but as we draw it from the case it shines 
as though the smell of powder had never passed through it’s glis- 
tening barrels, Just a touch here and there, where the outside 
brown has given place to steely shine, shows it has come through 
many a hard day’s work, and proved it’s right to the loving regard 
of it’s owner. 

Now, we’re off! Shake out the lines! Pick up your feet 
Madge, old girl! Open your nostrils to the keen air from the un- 
broken prairie, and, as you are oft admonished by your usual 
driver,—‘‘ Get ovt of this.” 

Kind reader, do you know whence came the first Indian yell? 
Do you know the sound of the war-whoop from a thousand dusky 
throats? You don’t! Well! We are with you! For we don't 
either! But we do know, that when we get our lungs filled with the 
ozone of the limitless plains, when we feel the breath of the prairie 
wind on our cheek, and the freedom and glorious joy of just living 
permeates, —that’s the idea,—permeates our physical being, we just 
stand up on the seat of that old buck-board, wave our whip wildly 
in the air, start the pony into a gallop, and fill the air with a series 
of the most approved yells that ever issued from a red skin’s throat. 
Do you smile? You who know and love the boundless plains can 
sympathize with the writer. 

Bui now we sit quietly down, slip a couple of BB's into the 
chambers, and keep our eyes peeled. Geese are ‘‘quare critters.” 
They follow their morning and evening paths to and from their 
feeding-grounds, as though they were paved roads laid in the air. 
On some mornings they fly in countless thousands along a narrow 
strip of country. Again for days they may follow an entirely dif- 
ferent route but half-a-mile away. If you happen to catch them 
just right you’re in luck. 

We are now drawing near to where they have been feeding for 
several days, and at this hour in the morning they will be on the 
stubble, just getting ready to return to the water. It bas been a 
long drive, but we are one of those sportsmen to whom he trees, 


Biff! Bang! 


(it’s unsafe to 
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the air, the skies, the winds, the birds and flowers, are a never- 
ending source of joy and pleasure. We count not our successful 
days by the bag we carry home. 

Ha! There they are! See that forest of what appears to be 
black stakes driveninto the ground, just over the rise of yonder stub- 
ble! The wind blows strongly towards them. They can smell us, or 
see us, which you prefer, but they must rise against the wind, 
Take it easy, Madge old girl! Keep the 

See them huddle closer together ! 
You see us, do you? Once more 
Lay on the whip! Jupiter 
Lengthen out your legs old pony! Bump, rattle and 
Get a move on you! They’re ris- 
ing fast! Can we make it! Keep your gun safe through the ter- 
rific jolting, but be ready! Blow ye winds! Now we have them! 
Right under them! It’s a long shot though, as most of such shots 
are! Steady old nag! Drop your lines! Bang!! Bang!! 
Whoa! Don’t you know the crack of a gun yet? Clean missed ! 
Will we ever get that time-allowance down right !—-Nu? see that 
wing quiver! Keep your eye on him! Another! His neck wob- 
bles !—-Hurrah!! How straight the huge bird falls ?—dead as a 
herring! What a bump and a bounce as he strikes the earth! 
’Twould break every bone ina man’s body! He isa big fellow, 
and one small pellet tells the story of his downfall. 

That’s pretty good! ’Tisn’t every time one can do that little 
trick. It needs a swift and steady nag, wind just right, a quick 
and accurate glance along the gun-rib, and a considerable blending 
of good-luck to make the game bag heavy by such a method. 

That seems to settle the geese. We finish our drive and reach 
our objective point, without again having a close acquaintance 
with their majesties. 

Here are the four wheat stacks over which the flight has passed 
on several successive days. There is not a house within miles. 
Nothing but the far-reaching prairie, the yellow stubble, the stacks 
of wheat, singly and in clusters, far as the eye can go, (we counted 
110 huge stacks from the buggy seat just now, without a glass,) 
and the swiftly moving caravans of geese, now low on the horizon, 
now winging their steady way ‘‘up in the sky,” and once and again 
passing close over our stacks, their clangorous voices and heavy 
wings making the air vibrate, and our pulses bound in mad excite- 
ment. We unhitch our nag some distance from the stacks, tether 
her out with a long lariat, and return to the now grateful shade, 
bringing with us our dead monarch of the Canadian wilds, our 
lunch and our weapons of offense. But no more geese. The sun 
climbs higher and higher, the atmosphere quivers with warmth ; 
the geese having finished their morning repast gradually fade away 
like clouds, and the whole earth lies still and quiet in the dreamy 
haze. We eat our lunch and drink our beer, cool from the depths 
of gunny-sack and ice, and with eyes alert for dangerous sparks, 
smoke our “pipe of solace,” and loaf away the sunny hours, 
thinking of nothing, caring for nothing, at peace with all the 
world. Bye and bye our pipe is smoked out, our unloaded 
gun lies beside us, our eyes grow heavy, stacks, stubble, and sky 
fade away, and we Sleep the sleep of childhood. When we look 
at the sun again it is about four o’clock. Nearly time for the 
evening flight. So we stretch our legs a bit, give the pony the 
melted ice-water, little enough she thinks it, look over our shells 


and we may get a shot. 
gun-barrels out of sight! So! 
Honk !—-Well! Old sentinel! 

now, and they go! Honk-k-wonk! 
Pluvius ! 
tear goes the old buck-board. 


and—wait. 
For half-an-hour,—nothing. Then low down on the far- 
distant eastern horizon rises a line of moving spots. Instantly 


every Sense is on the alert. Pulses beat faster, eyes are keenly 
fixed on the distant specks, and fingers clasp closely the little 12 
bore. 

Higher they rise. Now we can distinguish the forms; they 
swing into the well-known ‘*V” formation as they come closer ; 
the leader drops off to the end of one of the arms and the second 
bird takes his place. 

On they come. 
the Honk !! Honk!! 


Their voices can be heard filling the air with 
Kwonk!! So familiar to our ears, 
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But the wary pilot sees the tip of a foot, or a square inch of 
our shooting hat, around the corner of the stack, and at 300 yards 
away veers off to one side and passes by too far for a shot. 

Never mind; they are coming fast now. The horizon is dotted 
with myriads of wings, and the air resonant with melodious calls 

Here come four old stagers,—noble birds, but they are either 
careless, or our former imprudence has taught us a good lesson. 
We watch them from our hiding place, hardly daring to breathe 
lest the wary birds see a straw move. Now they are concealed 
behind the top of the wheat, but they mas? come directly over us, 
not twenty yards high. We fix our eyes on the sky above the top 
of the stack, and with bated breath, and finger on the trigger await 
the second when their swiftly-moving forms shall burst into full 
view. We hear the strident calls so plainly now. They must be 
coming closer and closer, but strange the voices seem to grow no 
louder. The minutes lengthen,—at last we crane our neck around 
the stack, and—sadly let down our hammers to half-cock again, 
for the clever birds are a good mile away. All of which goes to 
show that geese know a thing or two themselves. 

Suddenly our meditations are interrupted. Right downon us 
bears a swiftly-moving flight of small gray geese, addle-headed 
little fellows, out for a lark, seemingly, tearing along as though 
four wheat stacks, in a group, were the most innocent things on 


earth. They are on usin an instant, no time to dodge or get flur- 
ried. ‘Bang! ! Bang! ! Quick as a flash—gun hardly touches 


the shoulder. Good enough! Down they come—over and over, 
dead as hammers, both. Snap-shots always are our forte. We 
can drop the blue-winged teal and butter-balls every time, (with 
some exceptions), while slow-moving mallard plod leisurely away 
from our oft-repeated entreaties to remain. Plump little fellows 
of about seven or eight pounds these ‘‘ gray” geese are. Good 
eating too, when we drop on the young ones, as we do today. 
We drag our victims into the cool shadow of the stacks, and with 
a broad grin of delight, fill our pipe and enjoy the beauty of the 
delicate plumage and the thoughts that the near presence of these 
pilots of the higher latitudes always brings to us. Those beady 
eyes now slowly dimming in death, have gazed, perhaps, on scenes 
which Arctic navigators would give years of their lives to behold. 
Far away from all the haunts of men, in the silent whiteness of the 
mysterious North-land they first saw the light of day. Their 
cradle was the unknown ‘‘open sea,” their young wings grew 
strong and lusty battling with the winds of that far Arctic clime, 
and over all the hundreds of leagues that lie between their cradle 
and their grave they looked down on many a scene on which the 
human sight may never rest. 

Thus we let our thoughts run on, though all the while our 
eyes keenly watch for further files of the army of the air. 

See that old fellow beating up wind, all alone. Wonder where 
he strayed from, or have his comrades perished, and he, alone, left 
to tell their fate. Little more easterly, old chap. Give him a call 

how quick he turns and answers! Does he fancy it comes from 
yonder company away off over the Pipestone! Who knows? 
However, he swings around in our direction. Hide for your life, 
now! He is a veteran, and sharper than chain-lightning! Is he 
coming over? He is very high, though! Can we reach him? On 
he comes. Honk! Honk! K-wonk!! Hear the mellow melting 
tones! How can human voice reproduce them! Let him go over! 
Even BB, head on, will glide harmless from his feathery armor! 
Now for it! It’s a long shot—hold well under him! By Jove! 
Broken winged! What a whirlwind he creates as he comes down! 
See him rise to his feet, and shake his tail as he tries to walk away! 
Stubble is soft running as we find to our cost. Down on our 
knees! Look out for his beak! He is a powerful bird! That 
wing slap will leave a black mark for many a day! 

We carry him inside our fort and cut a piece of binder twine 
from a sheaf of wheat. Then take him out about fifty feet and 
stake him securely. Cruel? You say! Possibly! But we can- 
not resist the temptation. Now we hope to have our hands full as 
he will call for assistance to every passing flock. 
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We hie back to the shelter of our No. 1 hard, once more, and 
divide our time watching our captive gander and his more numer- 
ous and more fortunate brethren. 

Multitudes of birds fly over us. Flocks which number many 
thousands are a common sight in these Canadian provinces. Can- 
ada geese, snow geese, or ‘‘waivies,” small gray geese, sand-hill 
cranes, trumpeter swans, interspersed with an occasional flock of 
ducks, or a stray covey of ‘‘chicken,” all pass our post of observa- 
tion. The upper deep is fairly alive. Hawks, a dozen species, and 
sizes, upland plover seeking in vain for their favorite grounds in 
this wilderness of stubble; around the edges of the slough, gulls are 
swooping, circling and screaming, and myriads of small plover and 
the erratic snipe make the evening melodious to a sportsman’s 
ear. 

Occasionally a flock of geese swing low over the stacks, but 
this is no place, or opportunity for the big bags that are often 
made on Dakota plains by the use of the decoy and sink-box. 

The flight from the mid-day resting place in the lake does not 
last long, however. The main army has almost all passed over. 

Among the last there rises from the surface of the water away 
to the east a fine lot of grand Canada geese. They circle a few 
times. The slanting sun is reflected from their broad wings as 
they turn side-ways in their flight. Now we see but a multitude of 
waving black lines. Are they coming or going, is our anxious 
thought. They grow more distinct. Between the beating wings 
the dark bodies appear. Another slant to one side,—and now we 
are sure. They will probably pass us very closely, and are low 
down over the ground. 
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Our captive gander sees them sooner than we do, and makes 
frantic but ineffectual efforts to rise and join them. His uninjured 
wing is not equal to the task, however, and over he goes on his 
side. He raises his slim neck and opens his mouth in a iong be- 
seeching, Honk ! !—onk!! Closer they come and more frantic 
grow our captive’s entreaties. They answer him with such a babel 
of tongues that our fingers almost tremble as they closely hug the 
gunstock, and we can hear our heart as it thumps away in the 
tingling excitement of anticipation. 

The on-coming geese seem shy at the unusual spectacle of a 
single bird on the field, but curiosity may bring them well within 
the danger line nevertheless. 

They arch their wings and glide swiftly down on a long in- 
cline. We steady our feet in their places, and touch the hammers 
to be sure they are at full-cock, but our eyes do not for an instant 
leave the swiftly approaching birds, and not a muscle nor an eye- 
lid moves, though a dozen mosquitoes are filling themselves with 
our life-blood, and a wheat-head falls down under our coat-collar. 
They are but 100 yards distant now. Sixty! Forty! Thirty! 
They waver! Half stop! A warning cry issues from the leader’s 
throat! We grasp our gun firmly and bound out from the cover 
of the stacks. What a change! Every wing beats the air with 
Seemingly irresistible force. The frightened and bewildered birds 
not knowing which way to turn, vainly attempt to climb straight 
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up in the air. There is a wild tumult of huge bodies, twisting 
necks and thrashing pinions. 

We pick out two of the largest birds near the middle of the 
line. Their necks cross for an instant,—a golden opportunity, 
Bang!! The shot cuts clean just where it was needed, and the 
double thud tells us our aim was good. Another bird drops to the 
second barrel and in a moment they are gone. 

All of this has occupied but a fraction of the time it has taken 
to put it into words. 

Three of the largest geese it has ever been our fortune to drop 
lie fluttering in their last struggle on the stubble, and we oblivious 
of further sport think only of our ‘birds in hand,” and execute a 
war-dance of most approved dimensions then and there. 

Well done! old Canadensis! Right nobly have you carried 
out the program laid down for you, and thanks to your vigorous 
calls, our game bag is better filled with rare game, well taken, than 
for many a long day. 

It is now growing late and the evening shadows give warning 
of a dark night, so we play the last act in the life drama of our 
decoy by sticking him in the mouth with our hunting knife and 
letting his life ebb painlessly away. Gathering up our trophies of 
the last brush with the enemy we make our way back to the 
wagon, and soon Madge’s hoof-beats make merry music on the 
trail and we speed away due north for ‘‘ The Cottage.” 

We have a good fifteen miles before us but the air though 
cold is exhilirating, and the thought of the seven noble birds 
behind us in the buck-board fills us with a satisfaction hard to 
describe to one who does not know or has never experienced the 
feeling. 

And how good the well-worn and much traveled old briar 
root tastes, when a fresher gust of the night-wind makes the 
tobacco burn more freely and scatters a trail of dancing sparks 
behind us. God bless Sir Walter Raleigh, or whoever it was that 
first introduced the fragrant weed to the paleface. His name is 
inscribed high on the roll of fame of many a shooter and fisher- 
man I trow. 

Night on the prairie. We have made but slow traveling. The 
pony is not up to her usual mark. How brilliantly the Great Bear 
shines. Now and then we raise our eyes to the polar star to see 
that we still head due north, and turn up the collar of our wolf- 
skin coat, for warm September days are followed by cool nights on 
these Western plains. 

In the darkness, save for the light of the stars, we get many 
a bump from the badger and gopher holes that lie across our path, 
as we make a short cut ‘‘across lots,” but the wise little Indian 
pony never stumbles. Nature has provided her with an instinct, 
or what you please to call it, that keeps her feet in slippery places, 
and rarely does she miss a step, or fail to find good footing. 

Finally we strike Gopher Creek, and disdaining the bridge, a 
swift rush down one steep bank, and up the other puts us within 
a few minutes of home. Now the tall ghostly flagstaff stands 
before us, and we hear Tory’s welcoming bark. The gallant little 
pony is rewarded by a good feed in return for her thirty odd miles 
of service, we tote our birds and baggage indoors, and after the 
Greener is bright and dry in it’s case, and our aching void some- 
what appeased, we lounge at our ease before the bright grate fire 
and live over again the pleasures of the day. 

Our bag is five Canada geese and two ‘‘ gray” geese,—-we have 
traveled over thirty miles by buck-board and consumed nineteen 
hours on our trip. 

Is the game worth the candle? asks our more fortunate 
brother of the larger opportunity and more numerous spoils. 
We think so. The true sportsman finds ever as much enjoyment 
from the beauties of nature as from ‘‘ counting heads.” For him 
the air, the sky, the clouds, the sweep of the limitless plain, the 
cry of the multitudes of small birds, happily without cause for 
fear, the every sight and sound of the great book of nature lying 
before him, have each their message for his observant eye and ear, 
and though he return at close of day footsore and weary often 
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bearing no trophy of fin or feather, yet still he tinds his day has 
been one of rare felicity—his mind has been broadened and 
expanded and his heart filled with something of the essence of the 
true brotherhood of man. 

Show me one who loves his rod and gun, his dog and canoe, 
the trees, the brook, the sun and sky, the gleam of the silvery 
salmon, or the red jaws and burnished gold of the armored bass, 
the nerve-tingling spring of the ruffed grouse, or the crashing 
leaps of the king of the forest glades,—show me such a one, and 
I will show you a man to be trusted, one of nature’s noblemen, 
for in the heart of the true sportsman we get back to first princi- 
ples, and find the clear, true, frank, untarnished soul of child- 
hood’s days. 

We did not intend to moralize. This is but the record of a 
very humble day’s sport with Canada’s most regal game-bird, on 
Canada’s own broad plains. 

If we have been able to convey to the mind of our reader but 
a fraction of the pleasure the recollection of that day has given us, 
then we are abundantly rewarded. Vale! 


rhe untutored son of nature comes into camp with a pair of ducks, 


and says: “A mess is enough for me.” 


A DEAD CENTER SHOT. 

It gives us much pleasure to receive and publish the following 
letter. It hits the mark exactly in the center. Mr. Brower is an 
old pioneer of Minnesota, and for thirty-six years has been care- 
fully observing the game, water and forest conditions, and is 
probably the best posted man in the State on these matters : 


‘WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM for September is by far the best 
you have done, and I doubt if any like publication has equaled it. 
1 am not flattering, but just saying honestly what I think. I have 
read every word, ads. and all. I hope your journal will meet with 
the proper pecuniary encouragement it deserves, so that you will 
feel inspired to continue Onward and upward until you have 
succeeded in doing that which so far has utterly failed of accom- 
plishment, namely: to hit upon a plan of action which will not 
only preserve but increase our now rapidly declining game interests. 
It would seem to me that every man in this country who owns a 
gun or a rod, or has the least inclination towards field sports, 
should come forward promptly with his dollar and his support, 
even if actuated by no better motive than self-interest. There is no 
question in my mind but that by united intelligent action our game 
can be made to increase year by year and still atford longer seasons 
and more general indulgence (but always in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner) than now practiced. With a medium like yours to champion 
the cause and provide a vehicle for more general and wide awake 
interchange of thought on this all important subject, I predict 
practical results in the near future. 

Faribault, Minn. 

|PusLisHer’s Note:—We cannot refrain from making the most of a 
letter which comes from such an eminent source. We will therefor add a 
suggestion of our own. We have so far sent free sample copies to 
numerous sportsmen in all parts of the country who we thought should 
be interested in our work. We wonder how many of these who read the 
above letter will arise and act. No one can make his dollar go farther 
towards saving our game interests than by promptly sending us his paid 
subscription. Those who are already subscribers and interested readers 
can also do much by influencing others to subscribe. Secretaries of gun 
and protective clubs should induce their members to subscribe in a body 
and make our journal their official mouthpiece and guide. 


WALTER C. BROWER.” 
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MARK BIFF AND OUR NEW YORK OFFICE. 

To keep pace with the progressive stride of this journal and 
to develop enlarged personal interests, our junior editor, Mark 
Biff, will move to New York City within the month. This division 
of our editorial staff will enable the FIELD AND STREAM to widen 
its touch upon the sportsmen of the whole country. Mr. Biff will 
adopt in a larger field, the labors in literature and journalism which 
have actuated his residence of fifteen years in the West. His con- 
nection with this journal is not thereby untixed, but immeasurably 
facilitated in its scope. The permanent New York office of the 
FIELD AND STREAM will be announced later. 


FRANK FORESTER AS A POET. 

Mr. R. W. Matthews, of St. Paul, an ardent sportsman and 
persistent in his efforts for the protection of game, is the fortunate 
possessor of an oil portrait of H.W. Herbert, better known as 
‘Frank Forester.” The other day he was made additionally happy 
by the presentation of an autograph letter of that distinguished 
author by a friend and admirer of both gentlemen. The letter was 
written in the year 1841, and was addressed to Mr. George Roberts of 
Boston, publisher of the Nation, a leading periodical of the day, and 
accompanied a contributed poem. Most of us know Frank Forester 
as the foremost writer of his time on natural history and field 
sports, but few are aware that he possesssd the ‘divine afflatus’ 
to a remarkable degree. A study of his inner life and character 
always discovers rare gifts and traits which did not appear in one’s 
every day intercourse with him. He was hypersensitive at all 
times, and whenever his nerve vibrations were above normal, their 
manifestations were like the mirage of the plains, full of imagery, 
impressional and elusive. They often took detinite shape in poems 
of a high order, not ‘‘just dashed off,” as the saying is, but indi- 
cating careful preparation and choice of presentation. 


SOME OF THE THINGS A TRUE SPORTSMAN 
WILL NOT DO. 

Indulge in spring shooting. 

Invariably pick out the best stand at the club pass. 

Shoot before sunrise or after sunset. 

Keep after a covey of birds until they are all annihilated. 

Rush after more birds before retrieving those already shot. 

Slaughter, simply to see the pile grow. 

Neglect or endanger himself, dog or friend, in his eagerness to kill. 

Shoot a bird away from his companion. 

Make work and drudgery out of what should be sport. 

Forget that it is not all of shooting to simply kill. 

Sell his game and then plead, “It is better than to have them spoil.” 


To be continued. 


For several years the government has been importing reindeer 
from across Behring Sea, to furnish food and transportation for 
the famishing Eskimo whose supply of seals, walruses, blubber, 
etc., have been cut off by mercenary hide and oil hunters. In 1895 
an appropriation of $7,500 was allowed for this purpose, and this 
year the sum of $12,000 was placed in the hands of Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, the general agent, who has the matter in charge. There 
are now about 800 of these animals at Ounalashka, Cape Prince of 
Wales, Point Clarence and other propagating stations on the west 
coast, where moss is abundant in winter, and they thrive and in- 
crease satisfactorily. All the native population away from the 
coast is located on the rivers, and the plan is to have the boats 
which go up the rivers in summer leave the meat at the little settle- 
ments along the banks, and then use reindeer teams to pack it into 
the mining camps which are sometimes from 100 to 200 miles off 
in the interior. One of these days reindeer will be as much in 
vogue in Alaska for draft and pack animals as they are now in Lap- 
and and other circumpolar regions. 


Out at Como Park, St. Paul, they had last summer what was 
called the ‘‘ Banana Walk,” where a score of these majestic plants 
could be seen in line, and ina perfection not to be found in Florida, 
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or any part of thetropics. Some of them were sixteen feet high, 
and the immense broad leaves, which measure ten feet in length 
were vivid green without a flaw. In the southern home of the 
banana the heavy August winds blow them into tatters, and the 
torrid sun scorches and discolors them; but here, under enviable 
atmospheric conditions they become the most striking foliage 
plants upon our lawns. They do not come to fruit or blossom, 
but these novelties can be dispensed with, especially when ripe 
bananas can be bought at a cent a piece, or a dollar per bunch at 
the stores. There is no place like the north temperate zone to see 
tropical plants in their full beauty. For example: On tlie semi- 
arid plains where the century plant is indigenous, these interesting 
subjects which blossom but once in a generation, are a sorry look- 
ing lot. Scattered over vast areas they may be seen at all seasons 
in every Stage of development, from the prickly young plant, so 
common in our hot houses, to the decrepit old veteran of a hun- 
dred years, with his sombre leaves turned down like a half-folded 
umbrella, past usefulness and date, while interspersed throughout, 
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WE HAVE A PLATFORM TOO. 


Its main planks are: The Promotion of Shooting and Angling 
Sports; the Protection and Propagation of Game and Fish; the 
establishment of Uniform Game Laws based on climatic divisions. 
We have standard time, why should we not have standard game 
laws? Now is the accepted time for all true sportsmen who are 
not already subscribers to come to the polls with their vote and 
dollar. Any kind of a dollar will answer our purpose as long as 
it bears the stamp of the United States of America. Of those who 
are already our subscribers we would ask: Can you not put us in 
communication with some one who would make an active canvass 
of the sportsmen in your vicinity and secure their subscriptions? 
We have a business proposition to make to any responsible party 
who will do this for us. The cost of our publication is so merely 
nominal that every sportsman in the land can and should have it, 
and it is only through a wide circulation that we can accomplish 
the work we are aiming to do for the best interests of sportsmen. 


YounG Eck, ANTELOPE AND Deer IN THEIR Native Haunts. 


By permission of Lieut. Col. W. A. Jones, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


as far as the eye can See, and mingling with the yucca, cactus, and 
Spanish bayonet, tower the ramifying stalks bearing clusters of 
small pinkish yellow flowers, looking in moonlhght as weird and 
ghostly as can be imagined, and in sunshine much like an October 
corntield ripe for the shuckers. Some specimens are superb. but 
the best cannot compare with the notable one at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, which came to bloom two years 
ago, Standing twenty feet high, with most vivid colors of foliage 
and flower. it is the same with all our introduced plants. The 
enthusiast who would look for greater splendor on their native 


soil must seek them in swamps and desert wastes which swarm 


with uncanny reptiles and pestilential vermin. 
The FIELD AND STREAM is the journal for the times.”—Naft. 
Science Assn. of America. 


We are pleased to receive the following expression from one 
who is recognized as a very popular and capable writer by our 
older contemporaries, and who is now practicing law in Chicago 

‘The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM is certainly one of the 
crowning jewels in the diadem of sportsmen’s journalism. Typo- 
graphically it is neatness itself, and the illustrations are tasteful, 
chaste and beautiful in the extreme. It has often seemed to me 
that there was a field for a paper of this kind in the location which 
you have chosen; and | believe that if your efforts to advance the 
interests of true sportsmanship are appreciated as they should be, 
a growing Subscription list and fattening bank account await you 
Please accept my congratulations on the beauty of your journal, 
as well as the interesting nature of its contents. Wishing you the 
greatest of prosperity and success, | remain, very truly yours, 

LEONARD GoopDwW!N, (‘Ben Hur.’)” 
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DIARY OF A MINNESOTA DEER HUNT. 
By ‘‘ONE OF THEM.” 

In all ages there has been a peculiar fascination about tales 
of hunting. In no species of adventure does the imagination 
more fondly revel. And as widening civilization narrows the areas 
and lessens the opportunities for the sport a regretful public has, 
at times, awakened to a sense of the departing glories of the olden 
chase. But, if in America, with the settlement and cultivation of 
the country the practice of hunting has necessarily declined, there 
has been an increasing interest in it, a love and longing for the 
pursuit, and especially a growing tendency to the fond idealization 
of all its belongings. Whether it be a reaction from the over cul- 
ture of modern society, or the cravings of instinctive nature, there 
is a wild charm about the unfettered streams and the primeval 
forest with its hush and mystery, its leafy and luxuriant gloom, 
and alternating plays of sunshine and shade, which appeals to the 
taste, to the memories, or to the adventurous spirit of all classes 
of men. 

Among these tangled and rocky recesses, and sheltered in their 
untrodden haunts, lurk the eluding and mysterious game, to cap- 
ture which is the ambitious sport of the hunter, while the recital 
of its adventurous Getails is reasonably sure to be a matter of un- 
failing interest. A tacit license of speech, a permitted largeness of 
statement, has ever been recognized as no more than the proper 
thing in such narratives. Indeed the most literal and least imagina- 
tive listener to such stories harbors a latent demand for free 
delivery from the teller of them, and is apt to be disappointed if he 
permits a needless exactness to scrimp the proportions of a well 
rounded tale, while in the cravings of an unsated hunger for won- 
ders the most calm tempered devourer of hunter’s wares is not 
averse to a little occasional humbuggery— indeed, not infrequently 
insists upon being humbugged. But humbug and license apart, few 
pleasures have more legitimate aims or genuine fruits than the 
hunter’s manly sport. Hence the reasonable regret at the con- 
stantly lessening fields of its operations. Perhaps with the consent 
of the sportsmen of two Continents, the best ‘‘ all-round” gaming 
ground now left in North America is that region of Northern Min- 
nesota lying between the untillable mineral ranges near the head of 
Lake Superior on the one side, and the rich prairies of the Dakotas 
on the other. In the centre and very core of this wild domain lies 
Lake Itasca, whence issues the Mississippi River. Here rise the 
sources of the Father of Waters! What ideas of all that is remote, 
inaccessible, mysterious, haunt one’s imagination at the very 
thought! It was the Terra-Incognita of even recent geography, 
the hidderi goal of continental wonder-hunters, the secret birth- 
place of the great river’s tiny springs, whose first course and lake 
deposits were long the contention of rival explorers. 

Such was the place chosen for a three weeks hunt by a quar- 
tette of young Nimrods in the late autumn of 1895. To most of 
the party the experience was wholly novel, as, beyond gunning for 
small game in the tame fields and restricted woods at home, our 
hands were innocent of untamed blood. Our rendezvous was St. 
Anthony Park, a midway suburb coupling the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, at the home of Mr. Polk, the getter-up of the 
party and project. 

October 28th we bid adieu to friends at about 7:30 a. M., and 
began an expedition with high hopes and bright prospects. Our 
provisions, of every description, are ample, and our elation of 
spirits great. 

We leave Minneapolis at 8:55 a. M., in a passenger train of the 
Great Northern, with Park Rapids as our objective point. Arriving 
at Sauk Centre at 1:05, we spent about an hour in getting dinner at 
the hotel. This is well, for we have before us a long and weary 
ride in a creeping frontier train, the tedium of which will test our 
resources, even if we do turn resolutely to our pack of cards and 
exercise our vaunted skill at pedro. But this is not our only 
source of amusement within. For our conductor is a true fron- 
tiersman and has resources of his His perceptions are 
peculiar, his imagery graphic and his descriptions picturesque. 


own. 





STREAM. 


Reaching Wadena at 6:30 p. M. we enter the waiting ’bus with 
our obliging conductor, who in reply to our query as to how long 
the train will wait, says, ‘‘ we will stop till we get full of supper if 
it takes all night.” Riding half a mile, we stop at the Astor House, 
which, though not exactly a reproduction of its New York pro- 
totype affords us a good ‘* country town meal.” 

Leaving Wadena at 7:10, we go due north, leaving on our lett 
that charming alternation of lake and grove known as the * Park 
Region” of Minnesota, and reach Park Rapids at 9:00 p. M. Here 
we are to leave the railroad, and with big anticipations we have 
a brief but busy task in getting our traps and team ready for an 
early start in the morning for the woods. We are on the dividing 
line between civilized and semi-savage life, and compromising their 
respective conveniences we soon retire, two in a bed, with the privi- 
lege of double sheets and night robes, the last of such luxuries we 
expect to enjoy for three weeks at least. But our slumbers are 
not wholly sound. Novices as to large game and all aglow with 
preparation, we are too near impending bliss for sleepy moods; 
and so utter and dull oblivion is exchanged for dreams of roaming 
moose and startled deer leaping from every bush. 

October 29th. Awake and astir! And now for the woods! 
Loading our effects and ourselves into a rough frontier wagon, 
we left at seven in the morning, with a pair of good strong Nor- 
mans in charge of an expert driver en route for our forest 
hunting camp. Weexchanged parting words of good cheer with 
our short acquaintances, and as we moved out, gaily snufting the 
game from afar, excited the envious gaze of a party of longing 
unfortunates who aspired to be hunters, but who did not seem 
to know where they were going and had little to go with. 
After traveling over the best part of our came, at 
11:00 aA. M., to ‘*Dinner Creek,” the noon camping place for 
all travelers bound either way on this route. We thought its 
name more than appropriate, for our stomachs clamored for 
dinner an hour befcre noon, while we felt ourselves intuitive hunt- 
ers in that we had the hunter’s appetite before beginning to hunt. 
Here we found Lewis Arnold, who lives at the north end of Lake 
Itasca, near our selected camping ground. He and another friend 


road, we 





SCHOOLCRAFT ISLAND, LAKE ITasca. 


were with a party of hunters who were just feeding their horses. 
With a hail fellow impulse, we were not long in getting our fire 
going and still less in producing the contents of the generous 
lunch box prepared by thoughtful Mrs. P. And the wreck we 
made of those viands beggars description. No sea-wreck was ever 
more disastrous. The local devourers farther on are said to have 
‘‘Jack-pine appetites,” than which hunger can no further go; and 
we were ‘getting there.” It was at Arnold’s, north of Itasca 
Lake that we desired to stop over night. 

Soon after leaving Dinner Creek we had begun to get into a 
roughly picturesque country, and as we advanced we drove over 
steep hills, down deep gulches, and along the edge of miry swamps. 
Beautiful little lakes nestling among wooded hills alternated with 
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green meadows, brushy openings, and detached groves of tall 
timber. Reaching soon the roughest rise of ground, rightly named 
“Stony Ridge,” we rode along a veritable ‘‘hog’s back,” our 
wheels sometimes thumping over stones a foot high, and some- 
times plunging into holes twice as deep. After traversing Stony 
Ridge, we crossed the brow of a higher hill, when lo! Itasca bursts 
into view. It was the elevated spot from which Schoolcraft is 
said to have discovered the lake on the 18th of July, 1832. The 
scene, while noticeably picturesque, is less vividly striking than 
broadly impressive. Its vague suggestiveness seems indeed to defy 
limitations. For from that tranquil pool slowly issue the ‘noiseless 
waters which, after washing the shores of ten sovereign States, 
pour their accumulated flood into the gulf of Mexico. It is the 
quiet beginning of one of the world’s greatest rivers—the com- 
mercial artery of the world’s grandest nation. The State of Min- 
nesota has set apart a tract of land extending seven miles north 
and south by five miles east and west, embracing Lake Itasca and 
the surrounding sources of its infant feeders, to be reserved as a 
public park, under charge of Hon. J. V. Brower,-—a sensible meas- 
ure and timely precaution to save from depredation so interesting 
a locality. It is from the north end of the little Lake Itasca that 
the great Mississippi emerges, and it makes a broad sweep north, 
east and southwest, through nearly two-thirds of a circle before 
settling to its long southeasterly and southerly course to the gulf, 
and it was toward the inner side of the river's first marked east- 
ward bend that we were making our way. We push on to Arnold’s 
through a cold drizzling rain, and right glad we were when at 4:45 
p. M. the cabin door was thrown open to us. 

October 30th. Thermometer 30°. We are up early, and after 
a hearty breakfast and good-bye all round start for our home camp 
at 7:30 a. M. At the outset a cold Northwest snow storm meets us 
face to face, and pelts us at intervals on the way. At 9:10 we 
make our first crossing of the Mississippi, where it is but a few 
yards wide, and winds its modest way between steep hills on either 
side. We are now walking most of the way, and at this place have 
some boisterous fun over P’s comical expertness in ‘‘cooning the 
log.” We cross Bear Creek at 10:00 o'clock, and at about 11:30 
in the forenoon reach ‘‘Fred’s tree,” a pine our forerunner had 
blazed to mark the new trail he had made as a cut-off to our camp. 
Here we halted to camp for lunch, and were busy preparing it 
when Fred made his welcome appearance, hurrying to meet us 
through the brush behind his old ** Rock and Judy.” With gorg- 
ing celerity we devoured every scrap of the lunch remaining in 
Mrs. P’s box and soon transferred baggage and traps to Fred’s 
wagon. Parting here with the Park Rapids team, we resumed our 
journey to our terminal hunting camp. We made our second 
crossing of the Mississippi at 1:00 p. M. Here, as before, it ran be- 
tween steep hills with a very rocky bottom; and again P. evoked 
some loud smiles as he crooked his knees and deftly ‘‘cooned the 
log.” But there was something more than amusement in the 
thought that for the second time we had crossed the continental 
Father of Waters on a log! Pushing on we reached our ‘*Camp 
Pines-on-the-Hennepin ” at 2:15 p. M., and found Mrs. Cole and dog 
in charge of a very well built cabin about 14x20 feet which Fred 
and Mary had about completed, besides a tent for the builders and 
their canine to sleep in, and a stable for Rock and Judy. The 
Spot selected was about twenty miles from the north boundary 
line of the proposed State Park around Lake Itasca, and our im- 
mediate camp site occupied an eligible spot on a small tributary 
of the Mississippi, named ‘‘ Hennepin Creek,” and easily accessi- 
ble to its sparkling waters. The surrounding region is generally 
an undulating country, largely covered with scattered small ever- 
greens known as ‘‘Jack pines,” with occasional groves and clumps 
of taller growth. 

We busied ourselves fixing up camp until we were greeted with 
the savory fumes from the cooking of ‘‘fresh meat.” Then we 
dropped everything to prepare for the amazing supper gotten up 
for us by Mary. Such a feast! Of its quality it would be difficult 
to speak too highly, while of the quantity that vanished before our 
onslaught, words simply fail to give an idea. Suffice is it that the 
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brimfull and groaning banquetters never more regretted that the 
capacity of the human stomach is strictly limited. 

Right here it may be well to jot down the bill of fare of this 
and other feasts during our camp life, viz.: ‘Fresh meat,” sau- 
Sage, partridge, Canada grouse, eggs, bacon, hot rolls, corn-bread, 
fried mush, potatoes, pumpkin, squash, baked beans, rice, toma- 
toes, prunes, apple sauce, jam, molasses, layer cake, ginger cake, 
apple pie, crackers, cheese, butter, coffee and tea, with condensed 
milk, and always a liberal supply of Hennepin water. And such 
water! How shall mere words tell of its rippling transparency, its 
sparkling purity? Not only to slake thirst, but from sheer love of 
its cold laughing gurgle and the balsamic suggestions of its piny 
environment, we drank, and drank, and drank, until bedtime. 





Mary ano Our Camp. 


The first night in our home camp we spend on the hay piled as 
bedding on the bettom of our cabin, and we turn in with thankful 
and cosy satisfaction with having traveled some 65 miles of the 
rough, half-tracked road from Park Rapids without any mishap. 

The various camp duties were self-assumed by the respective 
members of the party by a sort of instinct without pre-arrange- 
ment or special orders. ‘‘Jack” became a hewer of wood; the 
drawer of water was Bancroft, who was said to be the only man 
of that name who ever went hunting, and who, while longing to 
be a sportsman as the family exception, well knew that lordly idle- 
ness was not born in him, and, therefore, humbly fook water. 
Munn, our gentlemanly Southerner, by nature a sportsman, 
shouldered the hewn wood; while Polk, prime mover of the enter- 
prise, as the privileged last riser, with rare scrutiny bossed the jobs 
from bed, after they were all done. 

The first forenoon we spent fitting up our two story bunks, 
filling our ticks with hay, and putting the finishing touches gener- 
ally to our cabin. In the afternoon we took our shot guns and 
sallied forth for partridges, returning soon with a good bunch. 

OUR HUNTING DIARY BEGINS. 

November 1st. Thermometer 30°. We awaken to a lively 
snow storm which soon ceases, and we start at about 8 a. M. for 
our first deer hunt. In less than two hours we were startled by 
the crack of Munn’s rifle when a tine buck went jumping past Mr. 
Jack, who shot twice and followed on into the jack pines to find 
that the buck had fallen. With a triumphant shout Jack called 
up his comrades to witness the victim of his maiden shoi, only to 
be told that the deer had first fallen from Munn’s shot, and then 
rising crippled, had jumped past Jack without harm from his rifle, 
to its death fall. Alas for the fatuity of young hope, the vain 
glory sought by would-be nimrods! To his infinite chagrin, the 
ambitous novice intent on drawing first blood and dazzled with 
impending glory, missed his two first shots at the first running 
deer he had ever seen. But our whole party got the game if not 
the fame, and all the same the first deer that came out was killed 
by a man who had never shot at a deer before. We killed a fine 
doe about an hour later; returned early, feeling well satisfied with 
our first day’s deer hunt—satisfied ?—exalted rather, and with 
growing certainty that we would kill more game than we should 
know what to do with. Having started nine deer and killed two, 
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such early success rather swelled our heads as well as our hearts, 
while the only thing that tempered our elation was the knowledge 
of our having fatally wounded a fawn that got away from us, and 
would be likely to linger on in agony or go to feed the wolves. 

November 2d. Thermometer 28°. Cloudy. We all went 
still hunting, except Fred who went to neighbor Jones’ ten miles 
away for provender and for ‘*Long John,” his rifle, which he had 
taken there for repairs. W’e came in empty handed, but Fred 
returned with two fat mallards he shot with Long John on the 
river, Supplemented with ten pounds of butter, thirty-tive pounds 
of sausage, and a load of hay. 

November 3d. Thermometer 35°. Warm and cloudy. All 
hands go still hunting, and get skunked by the dog,—that is he 
killed a skunk on his way home, which was more than all the rest 
of us did. Tame sport, two days without drawing blood! Some 
letting down from our first day’s high notions. So to cap the 
fruitless climax, Jack, eager to excel in failure, if nothing else, 
missed the mark where he had a golden shot at the neck of a doe 
that was calmly gazing at him not thirty yards away! He has 
hardly yet decided whether it was his eye, his hand, his stomach, 
or what other essential failed him at the critical moment. 

November 4tn. 33°. Warm and snowy. Went game-driv- 
ing. Again disappointed, as Fred failed to start any out in our 
direction. But in another direction a beautiful sight awaited us; 
for as we came out of the woods, lo! there grazed a large bull 
moose on East lake, some tive hundred yards away. The hunter 
blood quickened in our veins, and we all had a long-range shot at 
the stately beast, but he quietly grazed on with undisturbed equa- 
nimity. Of course we could have shot him if we had wanted to, 
but as a fine of $500 is imposed for killing a moose, we didn’t 
want to. A law-abiding spasm had opportunely seized us all; to 
that his moosely lordship owed his life—nothing else. 

November 5th. 34°. Warm and snowy. Fred went still 
hunting and shot a tine buck. The rest of us took Rock and 
Judy, with the dog, and went to the Mississippi for ducks. We 
killed a goodly number, and had some troublesome fun fastening 
the dog in the manger of an old stable near the river to restrain 
his over-flushing of the game. He had already raised many ducks 
before we could get a shot. And what with the dog’s dzsh and 
the constantly starting birds things were very lively for a time. 
Munn and Jack carried the game across the log suspended from a 
pole resting on their respective shoulders, while our valiant leader 
of cooning fame kneeled to his tirst love and venerably ‘* cooned 
the log.” 

November 6th. 28°. Clear and crisp. All hands went fora 
drive and started two deer in the vicinity of Doe Run. We shot 
and wounded the buck, and after ‘‘ Fred” had bayed him a quarter 
of a mile or so through the woods we captured him. The sight 
of the wounded animal, as he bounded with flowing blood across 
an open meadow, was too much for the delicate nerves of ‘* Dr.” 
Munn, who not only pumped loaded shells out of his rifle in the 
promptings of pity, but in his tremor was unable to get a sheli 
into his empty piece. ‘* Buck fever,” did you say? Oh no, only 
a little shaky from the cold—nothing more. 

On this trip we killed a porcupine for a specimen, with the 
“baby.” Jack again missed a fine shot at a doe, owing, as he 
explained, to a bullet getting foul in his rifle! Of course there 
were no Side remarks; only some oddly searching glances ex- 
changed—nothing more. 

November 7th. 29°. Raw and cold. Drove all day, and the 
only deer that was shot at was hit ‘‘ rightin the jugular, boys!” 
In the evening we took interior views of our cabin, and listened to 
an instructive lecture on ‘* jugular cutting,” which was so convine- 
ing that we decided hereafter to shoot only at the ** jugular.” 

November 8th. 30°. Cloudy and snowy all day, but not 
enough of snow-fall to track. Were out before breakfast in our 
shirt sleeves shooting a bunch of ‘fool hens” that came loating 
around the cabin. Munn was unwell and remained in all day. He 
put up anew gunrack. The rest of us went fora drive, and a fine 
doe came within a few yards of Polk; snap ‘‘damn!” bang! fol- 
lowed, and away went the flag, the “jugular cutter” being empty on 
the ‘‘snap,” and failing to connect on the ‘tbang.” We started 18 
or 20 deer this day. Jack killed a tine buck in the swamp near 
‘John Lake.” A doe was wounded but we could not track her. 

November 9th. 31 Cloudy all day with snow in the even- 
ing. Went driving, and although several deer were started we 
failed to stop any, Munn getting the only shot, a poor one at a 
fawn near ‘‘John Lake.” On our return we found some dead birds 
lying outside of our cabin and several more on the table within 
doors, but Mary was nowhere to be seen. After waiting some 
time, we looked round and then began shouting and searching the 
woods for her, firing our guns at times to catch her ear from a dis- 
tance. At length Fred located her from her answering shots, and 
after further search, including a tramp to East Lake and back, got 
to the lost one about 6:00 Pp. M., just as thick darkness was shutting 
down. She had been lost since about noon and the plucky little 















woman had gathered a large pile of wood, started a fire, and then 
climbed a tree for a better chance of catching sight of friendly pur- 
Suers and of hearing their guns. Right glad we were to come up 
with her, but the wanderer seemed less disturbed by her risky ad- 
venture than intent upon securing its fruits by holding fast to the 
bird she had chased and captured before realizing she was lost. 
And at last, nothing amiss from her anxious experiences, upon our 
late return to the cabin Mary got us up a good supper, and seemed 
not seriously the worse for even her fatiguing climb into the look- 
out perch in the tree top. 

November 10th. 27°. Dawn opened upon an ideal hunter’s 
day, with a blanket of gray sky overhead and about three inches of 
snow under foot—and still snowing through a still fresh atmos- 
phere. All went out with great expectations. From the blood in 
our eyes something was to be done in short meter; and the first 
thing we meant was to track up our quarry and hang the prize to 
the nearest tree. But alas, the sportsman seeks game and sheer 
chance makes game of dim. We forgot the adage that all things 
come to him who waits. Even hunters must sometimes not hunt, 
but evince masterly inactivity. And so we vented our self-disgust 
with “Pshaw! I was too impatient”—‘‘Oh! If 1 had only waited 
till he got from behind the bushes ”—‘*Why I could have hit him 
easy if | had only ”"—etc., etc.—with more vigorous expletives and 
explanatory if’s and and’s. Nor was it in anywise from lack of 
game, but simply of aim; for we all had shots, while Fred was the 
only one to draw blood; and that was from a wounded fawn that 
we never caught. 

November 11th. 17°. 
an hour or two of snow-fall. 


A beautiful clear sky and crisp air after 
Fred went to look for the wounded 
fawn, and later wounded a small buck. Then he came back to the 
cabin for his canine namesake to hunt them down. Polk went 
with them, and while looking for the bloody trails Fred started an- 
other buck which they wounded. They scon captured buck num- 
ber one, and as it was growing dark left tracking the other till 
morning. The only other shot was by Mr. Jack, who, true to 
his fame for deadly aim gloriously missed an innocent little buck 
that was looking right at him. Later in the afternoon M. and S. 
had a good bird shoot and the cabin folks, fearing they were lost, 
began to ‘*shoot them in,” but a yell from Jack silenced their guns. 

November 12th. Four degrees below zero! ‘A nipping and 
an eager air,” with a clear blue sky. But it snowed again in the 
afternoon. Fred tracked the wounded deer unti! 11:00 o’clock 
and then gave it up, as by prior arrangement Mary and he were to 
go to Jones’ for provender for man and beast. Munn, B. and S. 
went for birds in the afternoon and brought home a wounded 
raven which we tied up with the dog’s chain. As Mary was gone 
for the night Mr. Jack was unanimously elected family cook. The 
oftice was so fittingly bestowed upon a comrade with an eye to 
jams and a genius for fluids that in very gratitude S. acknowledged 
the honor in a brief acceptance speech which was so effective that 
Munn and Bancroft immediately dropped asleep! While they cud- 
dled with Morpheus the cook-elect so revelled in his new duties 
that he speedily had the game dressed and cooked ready for supper, 
and we enjoyed a banquet of baked birds and fixings fit for the 
gods! 

November 13th. 25°. Anearly clear sky gave place to clouds 
with warmer air and slight rain. B., M. and S&S. loafed most of the 
forenoon. The party who had gone to Jones’ returned about 
1:00 P. M., and upon unloading we found they had forgotten the 
butter, lard and baking powders. This was a sore disappoint- 
ment, as we had all set our mouths for hot rolls and butter, and 
notwithstanding the peculiar resources of our emergency-cook, 
we were inconsolable. P. was unwell and remained in, while the 
rest of us went for a drive. 

The canine Fred tackled a porcupine and the task we had 
getting the quills out of his neck, mouth and paws, beggars 
description; and it was not until we ‘‘got him foul” as Fred 
expressed it, that we were able to relieve him of his prickly 
appearance. 

November 14th. 30°. Damp and cloudy all day. Went 
driving, but the only thing killed was a partridge, shot near the 
cabin by Mary, who presented it to Mr. Jack as a reward of his 
increasing merit as Jack of all trades and mark of his special honor 
as crack shot and cook. And the feathered trophy, as a feather in 
his cap, now proudly adorns the happy man’s dining-room in his 
eastern home. 

November 15th. 31 Damp and cloudy all day. Drove all 
the forenoon without starting anything, and in the afternoon we 
shot only about a dozen birds. We are fearful destructives we 
know, and perchance our spreading fame makes shy the game. 

November 16th. 35°. Still cloudy and damp. Bancroft and 
Polk went still hunting, while Fred, Munn and Mr. Jack took Rock 
and Judy and went to bring in the deer we had slain, as the ravens 
were reported to be eating them. Returned with four carcasses in 
the morning, and brought in two more in the afternoon. ‘‘There’s 
a deer, Fred!” shouted Munn suddenly. With a spring Fred 
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gathered up his rifle and struck an attitude for firing, to find that 
the deer referred to was a dead one we had left in the bushes at 
the entrance to our camp trail. 

November 17th. 12°. Cold and clear all day. Polk went 
still hunting and wounded a doe, but not ‘in the jugular,” or the 
fact would have been verifiable. The rest of us went to ‘‘John” 
Lake for the buck in the swamp. Je drove two or three times 
near the lake without getting a shot at him. As a solace our friend 
B. of many callings played artist, and took a photograph of the 
frozen lake. He had lent it its name of ‘‘John” and brought away 
a glistening souvenir of his namesake and its memorable associa- 
tions. 

Our forgotten edibles so grievously missed were brought over 
by Dan Frazier, who brought also a newspaper containing the first 
election news we had heard, which proved glorious enough to 
cost two of our party a few bottles of Mumms and to suffuse the 
surplus gladness among the whole party. After our sojourn in the 
wilderness the bright crisping newspaper brought us into odd 
retouch with civilization, but as the mail brought no letters it 
seemed a different world from the one we had left—an alien world 
without friends—and we half feared our most yearning benedict 
would instantly start for home upon his failing to receive the half 
dozen or so letters he certainly expected from his better half. 

November 18th. 17 Cloudy early, but most of the day 
bright and clear. Took a photo of our hanging game, with our 
wounded raven, the pet ‘‘Nevermore,” perched on our cabin: top 
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in the background. Fred and Bancroft went out hunting together. 
These men are the antipodes of each other, the first being a hunter 
by nature, while the other is as conscientious a plodder in hunting 
as in business, doing by hard work what genius does by love; but 
on this errand they fared alike, neither killing anything, though 
each had several shots. and S. went to look for the wounded 
doe, and P. shot a fool of a buck idling along an open burn, while 
M. got no shot. Dan Frazier came over again bringing a letter for 
each of us, the contents of which were gulped with loving eager- 
ness. 

November 19th. Again 4° below zero; clear and stinging air. 
We all start out upon our last all-day hunt, and all come in early 
without any luck, although all had seen deer. 

‘In the afternoon B. took photos of East Lake, while M. and 
a 1S. solaced themselves for the morning’s failure with a rarely 
g. sd bird shoot. 

November 20th. 5° beiow zero, with clouds all day and 
heavy snow in the evening and night. We are preparing to leave 
camp; and we all wore long faces this morning as we bade good- 
bye to our captive ‘* Nevermore,” feeling in such name a little sad 
Signiticance as the released bird flew away with his grateful caw! 
caw! to the welcoming friends and wild freedom of his native 
haunts. We started out for a short hunt hoping to get one more 
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deer before our departure, to add to our spoils. In the afternoon 
we loaded our game in the wagon in readiness for the morrow’s 
Start. Mike Spein who was to help us out with his team came 
over and reported the river so much frozen that he was unable to 
drive across. But upon our driving over to the river Fred had no 
trouble in pushing Rock and Judy right across and up the oppo- 
site bank, and hooking up to Mike’s empty wagon he brought it 
back to camp. We shot a good many birds this afternoon, and in 
the evening our time was spent in packing up. 

November 21st. 13°. Cloudy and still snowing, with about 
six inches of snow already covering the ground. It is our last 
morning in camp. Turning our faces homeward we bid farewell 
to the scent of piny woods, the shimmer of quiet lakes, the flash 
of babbling waters; farewell to leaping deer, to whirring grouse, 
to the restful hush and stirring life, freshness and freedom of glo- 
rious nature. From these and their wholesome accompaniments 
we Sadly part, but they shall live in our hearts as a fadeless mem- 
ory and a gainful heritage for all our after lives. 

At 9:00 a. M. we left our dear home cabin and pleasant sur- 
roundings with their social and forest life associations grown 
kindly familiar from our sojourn of three weeks. 

We arrived at 1:00 p. M. at ‘* Dedham’s Shack ” where we spent 
an hour at luncheon. Crossing the Mississippi the second time at 
3:15 we pushed on to Arnold’s where, at 5:45, we arrived cold and 
hungry. Here we halted for supper and stayed over night. 

November 22d. 8° below zero. We left Arnold’s at 7:30 
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o’clock of the coldest morning yet experienced, and upon reaching 
McMullin’s stopped long enough to take a photo of Lake Itasca 
looking toward Schoolcraft Island. Here we met Hon. J. V. Brower, 
who interested us in the Mound Builders’ relics he had discovered at 
this place. From here on we had still rougher traveling for most 
of the day and several times were obliged to use the four horses 
of our two teams to haul each wagon up the steep hills. And now 
as we verge toward civilization its comforts grow welcome. This 
night we enjoyed the great luxury of sleeping between sheets for 
the first time in three weeks. 

November 23d. 4°. Team and foot-men left Joslin’s at 8:30 
in the morning, and the former reached Park Rapids at noon, while 
the Dr. and Mr. Jack who had walked all the way lost time trying 
to shoot some sharp-tailed grouse, and so did not arrive till an 
hour later. Fred and Mary took supper with us at the hotel, and 
we Said good-night for the last time on this trip with the hopes 
all round that we would all meet for the same purpose and have 
the same good time a year hence. 

November 24th. At 6:45 a. M.—25 minutes late—we leave 
Park Rapids for home. This is our nearest railroad station where 
game from hunting parties and other sources is collected, and our 
train carries 297 saddle, 17 whole deer and three bears, to which 
additions are made enroute. 
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SOME OCTOBER TINTS. 
CHARLES HALLOCK. 


*| look along the dusty weary way, 
So lately strewed with blossoms fresh and gay; 
The sweet procession of the year is past, 
And withered whirling leaves run rattling past.” 
—F. A. KEMBLE. 


He who writes of “Brown October in russet mantle clad” 
must have been an Englishman? At least he never visited Minne- 
sota in that month. I wish he could enjoy with me the marvelous 
pageant of our Park Region in the autumnal days, with their uni- 
formly clear atmosphere, the bright sun, the harvest moons, and 
the enchanting radiance of the forest foliage, where the blue jay 
flashes hither and yon like trenchant steel, and the resonant ham- 
mer of the woodpecker wakes every emotion of the huntsman! It 
is the supremest ecstacy of exhileration. 

I used to think that the perfection of autumnal tints was to 
be found only in New England; that it was only on the hardwood 
hills of the Old Bay State that October hung her brightest jewels 
and spread her cloth of gold. But there is a ridge up north which 
lies west of Detroit, on the line of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
where the yellow birch, the crimson maple, and the deep red oak 
mingle with various shades of evergreen, and the undulations of the 
land interspersed with many placid lakes, make up rare combina- 
tions of contour and color beautiful enough for an ideal fairy land. 
From Glyndon, in the Red River Valley, to Muskoda, going east 
you run from a perfectly flat country yellow with stubble, and 
dotted everywhere with farm houses and groups of grain stacks, 
into a rolling prairie, following the Buffalo River to a little lake 
where there is a mill, and presently to another lake fringed with 
brilliant yellow foliage which encircles it like a golden setting. In 
the distance you discern what appears to be a blue range of lofty 
hills, and you expect in due time to surmount the crowning emi- 
nence. But as you proceed the hills seem to melt down to the 
general level, and you pass through a succession of nearly uniform 
undulations, like the long swells of an ocean, with the range of 
vision circumscribed by the little valleys in which you happen 
momentarily to be, and you seem always to be ina valley! There 
is always a higher ridge before you to obstruct the view, so that 
your anticipation of what is beyond is never more than half realized. 
To one who has been accustomed to the illimitable sweep of the great 
plains the restriction is vexatious and oppressive. The most one 
can See at a time is a farm house and a field, a herd of cattle or a 
knoll, or a haystack conspicuous like a monument. A farmer 
might have a neighbor living just over the next rise, and haply 
never See him. 

Finally, you seem to reach the convex line, and for an instant 
obtain a marvelous view, overlooking a wide expanse of country, 
with scores of blue lakes basking in the mellow haze, groves of 
parti-colored foliage veneering all the hillsides, fields dotted with 
conical straw piles and ricks of hay, meadows alive with grazing 
kine and their herders, all looking very red in the suffusion of the 
dawning light of day, as we see them from the car window. And 
all the mirrored lakes reflect the forms and colors of the painted 
trees, aS the looking glass reflects the radiant bride, intensifying their 
crimson blush, and heightening the effect of their tremulous emo- 
tion. In marked contrast to these prismatic hues are the broad 
patches of vivid green, where the new verdure has sprung up from 
the summer fallows, and the mounds of aftermath cut from the 
carpet of the green valleys, more intensely green than in the ver- 
dant spring, and the fields of sober brown or rich black soil where 
the farmer has turned fresh furrows in the back-setting. Occa- 
sionally the train runs through deep cuts which shut out all view, 
and presently open again, like the slides of a stereopticon, and the 
new view is likely to be as different as can be from the one just 
seen. Inthe month of June, when the world everywhere is in bloom, 
what a sight these prairies were when they were wild! The early 


summer landscape was resplendent with banks and beds and 
broad parterres of modest flowers. The harebell, columbine, wild 
rose, verbena, larkspur, fringed gentian, sweet pea, violet, iris and 
the white strawberry blossom, all of delicate colors, andin the later 
season come the bright scarlets, yellow and royal purple, and all 
the tribes of daisy and chrysanthemum springing from sward and 
spreading like tapestries under the over arching trees. And finally. 
in consonance with the sentiment and time of mellow ripening and 
fruition, October touches each forest leaf and branch with the 
dyes which the summer flowers were fain to use, and the deft fin- 
ger of the hoar frost traces out the lines and blends them; and the 
gentle breath of the Indian summer kindles them into a universal 
glow which vies with the tints of gorgeous sunset. Until I beheld 
this Minnesota landscape, by happy chance, 1 had no conception 
of the intensity of autumn colors. in the East the foundation tints 
are yellow. There are more beeches, butternuts, hickories and 
varieties of ash and birch which yield the different tones of yellow; 
but in the North Star State, oaks of various kinds predominate, of 
which some are almost as brilliant as the sumac or crimson maple. 
I did not suppose that the usually sombre oak could assume such 
a deep and vivid red. It is redder than the woodbine. Upon this 
royal ground of color is laid the exquisite embroidery of the woods 
in inimitable combinations and arrangement; boquets of madder 
and maroon, carmine, pink, Indian red, lake, gamboge, saffron, 
yellow, green, old gold and amber, with their intermediate lines, 
and all the browns, russets, drabs and greys, the dead shades and 
neutral tints which pertain to trunks and stems—poplar, elm, 
maple, birch, basswood, ash, hazel, dogwood, oak, balsam, juni- 
per, tamarack, larch and pine; and along the margins of the wind- 
ing rivers, in the laps of the inclosing coulees, on the lake side and 
projecting points of land, in clusters, groves, and wide expanse of 
forest, everywhere is spread the all-pervading glow which seems to 
emanate from Paradise! 

Yet all that we have‘ passed through is only the vestibule of 
this temple which is called Beautiful. Detroit and the Pelican 
chain of lakes is one of the famous summer resorts. When you 
reach there you have entered the gates of beauty, gates ajar, and 
no flaming sword to bar you out from Eden. Here are round sym- 
metrical lakes with pebbly shores; lakes with indented bays and 
projecting points; lakes beautified with wooded islands; lakes with 
low grassy margins; lakes with bold bluffs; lakes with shores 
gently sloping; and so on, with every variety of outline and con- 
figuration. To epitomize these masterpieces of the kaleidescope 
of autumn we tind yellows massed on green, reds on yellow and 
reds on green; spires of evergreen rising out of billows of color; 
banks of lemon and pink against a dark background of spruce and 
fir, swales and intervals of green meadow bordered by a parti- 
colored fringe which the gardeners and florists cannot copy; hill- 
sides of oak resembling the cultivated beds of coleus and acaran- 
thus; frondage more beautiful than flowers set on every point of 
vantage; not a foot of space without its gorgeous adornment; 
every fanciful arrangement of color and interchange of pattern 
that nature or the inspiration of omniscient genius can formulate 
or contrive to produce a captivating effect. Sometimes the silvery 
stems and golden spray of the canoe birch are thrown against a 
massive background in delicate tracery like lambent rays of light, 
and the lighter green of the poplars mingles with their tapering 
spires. Occasionally a solitary pine rises in the foreground like a 
sorrowful reminiscence casting its sombre shadows back toward the 
wilderness where its fellows once stood in their might. 
inous! 


It is om- 


As the sun goes down in radiance, so the autumn departs. 
The candle flashes before it expires, and so a well-spent life closes 
ina halo of glory. A red sky prognosticates fair weather for the 
morrow, and although the interim may be dark, the promise is 
borne out in the fulfilment. 1am not certain that these final scin- 
tillations are tokens of a blissful hereafter, but they fill the hopeful 
soul with an exaltation like the glow of sunset on distant moun- 
tain tops. 
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“Ye vigorous swains! while youth ferments your blood, 

And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the grateful woods beset. 

Wind the shrill horn, and spread the waving net, 

When milder autumn summer’s heat succeeds, 

And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds. 

3efore his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

Panting with hope he tries the furrowed grounds; 

But when the tainted gales the game betray, 

Crouched close he lies, and meditates his prey.” 
Pope. 


Good Sportsman! Before you drop your errant eye to the 
ledger lines below, please scan the foregoing stanza carefully, and 
tell me, if you can, what is meant by the cabalistic words ‘‘fer- 
ment,” and ‘‘purer spirits,” which the considerate poet uses in 
association with his wildwood theme. Are we to infer therefrom 
that the old-time tield-rangers realiy needed purer spirits than their 
own natural e/an to stimulate the chase? Or is what the poet 


writes just merely a paraphrase, by way of a send-off to what 


comes after, that is to say: The hills, the hunt, the horn, the 
spaniel, the partridge, and the furrowed ground? And do we, of 
the present day, as well as they,require the like incentive? Perhaps! 

Ask of the beer bottles. which far around, 

On every creek and prairie strew the ground, 

Like heliographs their glancing rays betray 

The precincts of the camp, and every weaving way. 

Ardent sportsmen need no stimulus, or stimulant. They never 

allow business to interfere with their shooting; A day off helps 
business. Would that some good impulse would inspire the hordes 
of indefatigable speculators who squeeze values, upset the markets, 
and set the mercantile and political worlds agog, to take a day off 
in the tield,and give us all a rest. Let me submit for the consider- 
ation of those who are in the impetuous football rush for dollars, 
that there is a beneticent influence in this going apart to commune 
with nature, as the poets term it, which simplifies our tastes, ban- 
ishes sordid desires, and makes us forget the struggles and troubles 
of life. We of the ‘‘green cloth, ’as the Germans call us, find enjoy- 
ment where we seek it. This free enjoyment in the woods, with 
heaven’s canopy over us, the crisp and fallen leaves beneath our feet, 
and the pure untainted air to breathe. Wespeak for city men. It 
gives us elasticity of step and expanse of chest. It fills the lungs 
and enlarges the generous impulses of the man. It dignifies his 
own self respect, it makes him noble, and prompts him to divide 
his bag of game. In this quiet unconcerned existence the hermit 
fines himself moving in a new realm, populous with strange creat- 
ures, with which in time he learns to hold familiar converse. The 
little denizens of the stumps and hollow logs, which were shy at 
fist, become accustomed to his presence at last, if he be merciful. 
When the first sound of his coming foot-fall was heard, they all 
hd away. The first warning twig that snapped admonished them 
te be wary, and lie perdu. Then for a moment all was silent as 
the grave, except when a rustling leaf dropped down, or a walnut 
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Slipped from its opening shuck aloft. But presently the head of a 
little gopher popped from under a dry leaf, then his body crept 
Stealthily out, and in a minute with a sharp squeak to indi- 
cate that he thought the coast was clear, he rustled away. Then 
presently a woodpecker peered cautiously from behind the trunk 
of a tree, and began to hammer, and from a neighboring limb a 
red squirrel sprung his sharp shrill rattle. A rabbit ran across a 
trail and a blue jay gave a rasping call. Entente cordial was es- 
tablished. One learns to comprehend the utterances of these little 
creatures, and understand them thoroughly; wonders how any 
man can be so wanton as to blow out their little lives with powder 
and shot. They are not game! Even the deer begin to get ac- 
quainted at last, and if he be like Thoreau or Adam, and uses no 
gun, but just saunters about from pure love of nature, will repose 
such contidence in his honor that they will bring the rising genera- 
tions of agile fawns to drink from the same spring which supplies 
his camp. Then when both have become better acquainted by 
closer contact, the sportsman will like to look into their lustrous 
eyes as lovingly as did Don Juan into Donna Julia’s, (we notice 
this in the public parks,) and all his conscience will rise up against 
him in reproach for his cruel slaughter in by-gone years. His resent- 
ment will follow the hunter who dares to lay violent hands upon 
these innocent creatures whom he has learned to regard as com- 
panions. Hence, if his larder becomes empty, he will have to look 
for some other location where the deer are wild. It is only when 
game is in flight that he is incited to shoot. Then the old instinct 
of pursuit comes back hot and serious. Now, if bucks and does 
would only walk unsuspectingly up to the magnanimous hunter 
when they see him stalking in the distance, they would seldom get 
Shot. If the fox would not run there would be no chase. If 
pigeons would not rise from the trap there would be no fusilade. 
Even beasts of prey will refrain from springing upon creatures 
which are not in motion. The house cat stirs the mouse to make 
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it move. This is nature. We are all of us a creation of pursuers 
and pursued, but not insatiate for that reason, by any means. 
There have been but few civilized human beings like the Neros, 
Herods and Caligulas, who butchered in cold blood just to enjoy 
seeing the life ebb. Savages may do so. 

These, good friends, are the metaphysics of hunting. Those 
who have given studious thoughts to the subject will find them- 
Selves yielding assent to their truthfulness. We pass now toother 
things. 

Right now is the time for enjoying the full fruition of delight 
which a ramble in the forest affords. Whether it be in the eager 
pursuit of the chase, or in the simpler study of the character of 
autumn, in breathing the sharp invigorating frosty air, or in merely 
seeking a temporary relaxation from business cares, the glorious 
month of October yields an appreciable reward which no other 
month affords. But what a shame it is that pessimists should 
endeavor to excite our mistrusts in nature and put dangerous 
knowledge into our heads which could only have fruited on the 
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tree of evil! Yet only recentiy | came across a column and a half 
of merciless type which warned our woods-ramblers of poison in 
the blossoms. Almost every flower in our long category of favor- 
ites Seemed to have some taint or bane —the buttercup, anemone, 
hellabore, poppy, laburnum, bryony, parsley, night shade, fox- 
glove, laurel, the spurges, daffodil, lillies, saffron, sorrel, yew 
berries, peach and cherry kernels, and even the homely potato, 
and only comparatively few of all the flowers we had learned to 
love so well appeared to be exempt. There are queer Scientists in 
the world!) They would make life a misery. 

Sportsmen, what of the hour? How many young grouse 
have you bagged during the dulcet month of September? You 
can always tell a young one you know, from an old one, by press- 
ing the top of the skull with the end of your thumb. If it does 
not yield, the bird is a survivor from last season. Once I had been 
hunting sage hens and chickens west of Fort Custer with some 
ofticers fromthe fort. We had horses, and attendants to care for 
them when we dismounted. 
and I had a dozen birds hung by their necks to the whangs on my 


The morning’s sport had been good 


saddle, when some one sung out *telk!" We swung to our places 
ina jiffy, and were off ona gallop for the river bottom where 
there was timber and a dense cover, largely of wild plums, which 
were then dead ripe. Some of the party had espied elk down 
there. After a mile run we reached the location and deployed, 
some on each side of the cover and others going in to drive 
out the game. 1 forgot all about the chickens | had started with, 
but happening to look down discovered that there was only one 
head left out of the whole dozen! They were all young birds, 
and their necks were too tender to bear tension. While I was 
working into the timber I noticed some swaying of the brush just 
ahead of me, and directly discovered a full grown grizzly astride 
of a plum tree. His weight bore it down, and he had a branch 
full of fruit in his arm which he was gulping in by the quart ata 
time. When he saw me, he just smiled, not at all disturbed, so I 
concluded that there were no elk in there and just crawtished out. 
Afterwards I heard the crack of a rifle some distance off, but when 
the party finally got together, we met, but there was no meat. 
Somehow I have got used to the noise of black powder in the 
field, and like to hear it. Nitros are all right no doubt, but they 
don't indicate. When 1 hear ‘‘bang-bang,” and ‘‘bang” again, 
away off to windward, I know that business is going on. There 
is little excitement without noise. The reports of the guns are 
exhilarating. Come to think of it, if silent guns, pneumatic, were 
to come into vogue, there would be fewer sportsmen, and perhaps 
fewer battle fields. The old war horse hears the din of battle 
afar off, and cavorts; and when the old soldier hears the pound- 
ing of the big guns and the rattle of the enfilade, his heart leaps, 
and he wants to be in it. On the same principle, it is no fun to 
smoke with the eyes shut, or to fight a duel in a dark room. 
Upon the whole, it is pleasanter to hear the hounds give tongue 
after a deer, fox, or rabbit, than to follow a silent quest. Yet, 
look at Pomp now standing on that covey of chickens and saying 
He looks like a stone dog, and his tail is as stiff as a 
If he yelps Pll kick him. 
cases, after all. If the nitro cartridge only fetches the bird, | 
don't care whether it speaks or not. Yet again, the most cogent 
objection to the use of black powder is that the report of the gun 
frightens the game. Even now the hunters and Indians of the 
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crutch. Circumstances Seem to alter 


northwest in the employ of the Hudson Bay Company who have 
not yet heard of nitro powders, propose to go back to the use of 
bows and arrows, because firearms drive the game oui of the 
country. If one of a band ot caribou, for instance, is shot with 
bows and arrows, or killed with a spear, as they often are when 
crossing rivers in their June migrations, the rest of the animals 
will look at it, and perhaps run to and fro ina confused sort of 
way, but will not become thoroughly alarmed; but when once 
thoroughly frightened by the reports of guns they scamper oft 
and soon get beyond reach. 


And this reminds me of editor Mitchell of the Alexandria 


Post-News. His facile pen is full of snap. This is the way it 
spatters ink in mention of the opening of the chicken season on 
September 1: 

‘*The poor prairie chickens realized on Monday evening that 
the campaign would open the next day. A wise chicken would 
have laid in a stock of grub and crawled into a hole for a week or 
so. On Tuesday the fun began. If there is a chicken left who 
believes in the free coinage of gunpowder at any ratio it must be 
a very foolish young hen without a vote. Each hunter had a dog 
and a case of ice water. There were guns enough for an army 
and ammunition enough for a war. Among those who were out 
were: etc. 

Then he lines up the old sports and makes them tell off their 
numbers; tell how many brace they shot, and how many birds 
they killed with a club, and so on. Weare glad to have so many 
of the prairie rangers accounted for. It saves the expense of a 
reporter. Chickens seem abundant everywhere as well as in 
Douglas county, but of quail we do not hear the favorable reports 
which were promised. Guess the birds are on the gui vive. We 
hear occasionally of Mongolian and ringneck (introduced) pheas- 
ants being shot in this part of the country. In some States they 
are multiplying rapidly, and in a few years will be enumerated 
with the game of the country. They are heavy fowls, tasty, and 
attord good sport. 

A small bunch of wild pigeons (the true passenger pigeon, 
once so numerous in the ** Big Woods”) was seen north of 
Rice Lake, twelve miles from St. Paul, early in September. 
Perhaps they are coming back to congregate again? Who 
knows? It is the habit of many animals, birds and fishes, all over 
the world, to return to old stamping grounds atter long absences, 
and in some instances species which were for a time believed to be 
extinct showed up again as numerous as before. There were some 
Serious objections to the immense roosts which we used to have, 
but young squabs on toast were very nice eating, and as many old 
birds, and young ones, as could be netted were always utilized at 
the traps. When the pigeons disappeared glass balls and clay birds 
came into vogue as substitutes. 

Out east on the Chesapeake and Delaware, the sports have 
been putting in the month of September pushing punts through 
the open water spaces in the marshes in quest of rail and reed 
birds. An expert hunter with a good pusher will get a hundred 
brace at a tide. High tide drives them out of their hiding places 
among the rushes and reeds. Rails breed all over North America, 
and beyond the international line. I have seen specimens at Pem- 
bina. It is extremely sensitive to cold, and goes south at the first 
It is little hunted except in Chesapeake waters, 
where it is known as the *‘Sora.” The reed bird is only a bobolink. 


sign of frost. 


When it comes north in the spring its musical notes are heard in 
the meadows and tields, and the song of the bobolink is welcomed. 
The males are then mostly black in color, with white markings, 
but in the autumn they take on the yellow and brown dress of the 
females, and so complete is the metamorphosis that the negroes did 
not recognize them as the same bird. They thought they turned 
into frogs. About the time the rice is ripe in Georgia and Seuth 
Carolina, they start south for the tields in immense numbers 
where they are known as rice birds, and commit such havoc on 
the crops that planters employ gangs of men with guns and whips 
to keep them off. By the time they arrive in Jamaica, West Ind es, 
where they are found in marvelous flocks, they are called butter 
birds. They will fly as far as Brazil, and it is said that specimens 
Reed birds moult twice a year. 
Connoisseurs deem them a marvelous tid-bit on a piece of toast. 


have been seen in Greenland. 
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THE SNIPE SEASON, 

The Wilson snipe, which is also called Jack snipe, English snipe, 
Bonaparte snipe, and so on, is the most universally distributed 
of all our game birds, and is the only species, we believe, excepting 
some varieties of our ducks, which is found on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains. He is not handsome, but he is an interesting 
bird, and his ways are mysterious, like those of the woodcock, 
with which he is sometimes confounded by uninformed persons. 
On the southern coast, or parts of it, he is known as the shad 
spirit, because his migrations conform so nearly with those of the 
ocean Shad; and the times of his arrival and departure are quite as 
uncertain, and vary quite as much. Their presence, wherever they 
are, Whether in Eastern North Carolina or Northern Minnesota, de- 
pends entirely upon the state of the ground. Whenever the sun 
draws the frost out we may expect to See snipe on our meadowS. 
Winter before last it was April before the great northward flight 
took place from the South Atlantic coast. The prevalence of warm 
rain always hastens it. Fully formed eggs are frequently found in 
the females in this latitude on April 20th, and that is one reason 
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From an Original Oil Sketch by N. R. 
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why spring shooting should be deprecated. It means that, for 
every gravid bird so killed, there will be nine plump tender ones in 
the tall. 

Just as they came they go. The frost animates them. The 
first cool weather, in October, prompts them to seek winter quar- 
ters below the frost line. They cannot obtain food when the 
ground is frozen hard, any more than the woodcock can. Their 
favorite haunts are in the low boggy tields which border fresh 
water streams, and their favorite food is the succulent earth worms 
which they tind by probing with their long sensitive bills. Snipe 
lie best to a dog on warm sunny days, like our Indian summer, 
when a gentle breeze is blowing, and if they happen to be feeding 
in high tussock meadow lands will not take flight until almost 
trodden upon. But in cold blustering weather they will flush very 
wild, thirty or forty rods away; and if one of a flock cries scarp! 
scaip! and gets up, they all go, filling the air with their bleating 
and singular flights. Sometimes they fly a mile, and sometimes 
drop down in their quick peculiar manner until all have settled, 
and the sportsman prepares to draw on game again. Always beat 
up to windward, as the birds invariably rise on wind. The vaga- 
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ries of their flights are among the most interesting features of the 
hunt. Frequently, when flushed, a bird will dart away, fly low at 
tirst, and then gradually rise until he seems like a speck in the sky, 
and apparently disappears, but let the hunter keep his position 
for a few moments, and quick as a flash the bird may drop down 
again within a few yards of the place from which he started. The 
reason for this is that he was loath to leave good feeding grounds 

Snipe remain with us all through October, and there is no sport 
for the month that can compare with it, if the birds are fairly 
plenty, and the sportsman has a good brace of dogs educated to 
the business; but a good chicken dog, or quail dog is not always 
good on snipe. Their erratic movements and wild cries seem to 
rattle him. In the winter months the perfection of snipe shooting 
is to be found on the South Atlantic coast, where they congregate 
in such numbers as to make a dog an impediment rather than a 
help. There are noted snipe grounds on the lower Mississippi 
bottoms, and in Florida, and along the North Carolina sounds. 
Some of our own townspeople have enjoyed excellent sport at 
Newbern within the past three years 


JACKSNIPE. 
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Now that the U. S. Weather Bureau is employing observers at 
numerous points all over the wheat and corn country to report on 
the crop condition, why cannot they be utilized to inform our 
sportsmen when ducks are flying, and geese begin to move, and 
where they congregate, so that we can dig our pits and set out our 
blinds and stools. Uncle Sam should keep his weather eye on the 
migrations and the frost line. 


There is something queer about the movement of ducks. We 
have a very interesting digest from Dr. Henry F. Yorke, of Foos- 
land, Ill., who was lately assistant zoologist for the State of Min- 
nesota, which defines their breeding grounds, habits, food, move- 
ments, and general distribution throughout the United States. It 
Seems that several varieties of ducks nest in almost every geo- 
graphical division of the country down to Florida. 


Better come home with an empty bag than more birds than 
you can carry. Waste not, want not! 
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UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 


CLIMATIC DIVISIONS INSTEAD OF STATE LINES. 

Synthetically stated, the plan of Uniform Game Laws as now 
advocated by the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, and Set up as the 
corner stone of its creed and future effort, contemplates a division 
of the entire territory of the United States, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, into two concessions along the line of the fortieth 
parallel of latitude, or near it, for each of which there shall be 
uniform laws and uniform close time, the whole to be under the 
police surveillance of the National Association for the Protection 
of Game and Fish through its multifarious State auxiliaries. The 
close time for the northern concession will be from January 1 to 
September 1, and in the southern concession from February 1 to 
September 1, during which no shooting shall be allowed on any 
kind of game whatever, excepting that woodcock and shore birds 
of the order Limicole may be shot in August. The general close 
time for all kinds of inland tishes, recognized as game fishes, to 
extend from October 1 to June 1. excepting that fishes of the 
order Salmonide, including the trouts, may be caught in April and 
May. These close seasons contorm very nearly to the distribution, 
habitat, and breeding seasons of the various fauna which are 
sought to be protected; and where they do not, especial exceptions 
may be made, if deemed expedient. The laws which are to dom- 
inate will inhere by legislative enactment; uniform in all the States, 
and co-operative throughout. Emergencies and bodily stress will 
always stand in plea for exemption from penalty for violation of 
the laws, when well proven. 

* * * 

As long ago as 1857 the initial step for the preservation of 
birds and game was commenced in Ohio, yet how meager have 
been the results! Who will follow our lead in this new movement? 

* * * 

Uniform laws for the protection of game were adopted 
throughout Great Britain fully thirty-six years ago, and the results 
have proved most beneticial, not only in protecting and multiply- 
ing all kinds of game, but in removing acerbities, and quieting 
those hostilities between poachers and keepers which have been 
memorial in all the hill countries and forests of Europe from earli- 
est times, though lapse of centuries and the ingrowth of modern 
civilization have not availed to entirely eradicate the primitive 
notion that game is free to whoever can take it, or that shooting 
or fishing on one’s own premises are guaranteed to the owner by 
right of eminent domain; or that any restrictions can be legally 
put upon the time or method of the taking. Whatever acquiescence, 
or moditication of popular opinion has been obtained is due to the 
teachings of science and the inculcation of good sense, more than 
to bailiffs and fines. To convince the masses by palpable proof 
that it is not only politic to give our game creatures a chance to 
propagate their species, but that their flesh eaten out of season is 
unwholesome and even dangerous to life is the prime object to be 
attained in order to secure respect for the laws, and our game 
clubs can greatly aid the press to spread the gospel of truth. Let 
them take up the matter now. 

* * * 

The prime difficulty which has hitherto obviated the attempts 
of conservative legislatures to enact consistent and salutary 
game laws, lies in the fact that they have lacked the requisite 





STREAM. 


knowledge of the breeding habits and distribution of the fauna 
which they sought to protect, to enable them to frame proper 
bills to govern the close seasons. Hence the value of the work 
done years ago (but never utilized,) by the learned committees of 
the ci-devant ‘International Association for the Protection of 
Game and Fish,” the members of which were drafted from the 
Smithsonian Institution and leading academies of science. They 
included the names of Baird, Agassiz, Cope, Gill, Coues, La Conte, 
and others of world-wide repute; and the periods indicated in the 
foregoing section, wherein game and fish shall not be molested, 
were designated by these men, and are based upon practical obser- 
vation covering years of assiduous field work. Are we who look 
fora millennium of animal economy, likely to discover any close 
seasons more rational? Shall we waste any more time in the 
examination of the ground plan? Cannot the whole fraternity of 
sportsmen by unanimous consent now delegate to our present 
National Association the duty of continuing this important work 
so intelligently begun? From this body in convention may eman- 
ate in due time the draft for a code of laws to be submitted to the 
legislatures of all the States for approval and enactment, together 
with the assurance that they are based upon strictly scientific data, 
and have the endorsement of well informed sportsmen. It will 
also designate the metes and bounds where these regulations shall 
obtain, and furthermore, being composed largely of naturalists 
and students germain, will become in time a sort of normal school 
where, at its annual conventions the natural history and habits of 
animals may be discussed from scientific standpoints, and amend- 
ments be provided as required, after our knowledge enlarges. 


* * * 


Too much stress is laid upon variation of breeding seasons in 
framing protective laws. Just to think of two different seasons 
of close time for the two separate halves of the small State of 
New Jersey! Yet it has a dual code of laws. Practically, there is 
no variation in the breeding periods of a great majority of our 
animals, fowls and fishes. It is true that seasons vary two weeks 
or more, from year to year, or at longer intervals, in the selfsame 
State, so that an early season in Minnesota for instance, will tally 
with a late season in Ohio or Illinois, but these idiosyncracies bring 
the average breeding seasons of all the States within the limits 
designated in our scheme of uniform close time, only, inasmuch 
as our country is large and our range of latitude great, we have 
divided our territory into two districts, with the margin of a 
month between them. Farmers in like manner have their late and 
early seasons. Crops of peas are two weeks later in some years 
than others, and our melons ripen two weeks earlier than at other 
times; the same with fruits 2nd grains. Fishes also are irregular in 
spawning, often varying « month or more, which brings spring 
spawners and fall spawners comparatively near together. The 
animals differ likewise, the deer family especially. 

* * x 


To make the laws efficient they must be brief and simple and 
not only intelligible as to their purport, but definite as to their 
application. They should be so demarcated as not to conflict with 
each other in any given section, or in contiguous sections, to 
which they are intended to apply, and thereby confuse the law- 
abiding, or afford opportunity of evasion to the evil disposed. 
In districts of wide extent where the fauna are the same, and the 
breeding seasons nearly synchronous, and climatic conditions 
similar, it is desirable and necessary to have the laws identical 
and uniform, and this is the ultimate object which those persons 
who are best informed upon the subject of game protection are 
Striving to secure. 

* * * 

It is but a brief space of time since we put forth our appeals in 
behalf of this movement for Uniform Game Laws, and hence our 
gratification is great to discover what a wide spread interest has 
been awakened. Leading papers all over the country are taking 
the matter up and falling into line, and soon the dawn of the new 
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dispensation will appear, and all the fin, fur and feathered tribe in 
the land will rise up and call us blessed. 
* * * 

Our outline plan for a system of Uniform Game Laws which 
will wipe out State lines and apply to climatic zones has already 
stirred up some practical discussion which must eventuate in per- 
fecting it altogether, to the satisfaction of sportsmen all over the 
country. We have some valuable opinions from the Pacific side, 
and the extreme southwest, which we shall publish in our Novem- 
ber issue. The consensus of opinion seems to be that the Pacific 
slope should make a third division by itself, over whieh its own 
specific game laws shall obtain, and that there shall be at least five 
distributive climatic zones instead of two only. This was the 
original plan as formulated by the International Association twenty 
years ago. It should be as easy to district our continental area 
by climatic belts, as it is by zones of standard time. 

: * * * 

The death of Prof. G. Brown Goode, Asst. Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, is asevere personal affliction to his friends 
and a great loss to science. He died in Washington, D. C., on the 
6th of September. His published works are valuable and numer- 
ous. He was the originator and chief director of the National 


Museum. 
* * * 


SCARCITY OF CHICKENS. 


Brother Sportsmen! There is no disputing the evidence of a 
need for better laws, or at least better methods for protecting our 
game. Even now there is an almost unanimous complaint of the 
scarcity and wildness of the prairie chickens. Why is it thus? 
The prevalent opinion is that it is caused by premature shooting; 
not so much by local sportsmen as by farmers and their sons, and 
by market hunters. Even where birds are still found in unbroken 
covies, they were from the very opening of the season unnaturally 
wild. If the above is not the cause, pray, what is it? We would 
like to hear opinions from our readers. 

It is our foremost desire to bring about better conditions for 
the care of our game. We would fain hedge our nurslings about 
with an environment that Nature itself cannot better or improve, 
and we must have the co-operation of our friends and all observant 
sportsmen. Give us your experiences of this present season’s 
peculiar conditions, and to what degree the birds have been affected 
by cold and stormy weather, the lack of cover, the food supply, 
hawks, gopher poison, and what not. 

We find more chickens now in the wooded sections than for- 
merly, and fewer on the open prairie. They seem to take to the 
woods for safety. When flushed into the timber or underbrush 
they are comparatively secure. Hunters declare that it is almost 
impossible to find them there. They behave just like the partridges 
or quail do down south. However, in spite of reported ill success 
on the part of most sportsmen, the game dealers seem to receive 
plenty of birds!’ Where they all come from is a mystery. But 
they get them all the same, and it is self-evident, therefore, that 
a large number of market hunters must be at work. If either or 
all of these surmises are wrong it brings us all the more face to face 
with the necessity for united action on measures that will insure 
the speedy increase of our chicken crop. If the trouble has been 
due entirely to natural causes then let us do as the farmer does for 
his fields, give them a rest for one season. Why is this idea of 
rotation and alternate seasons on game not a good one? Shutting 
off one species of game each year would not be much of a depriva- 
tion, as the pleasure-seeking sportsman could ‘get his satisfaction 
full” from those which he was privileged to shoot. This is the 
plan pursued under the rules of forestry, which Prof. Fernow, 
Secretary Morton, and George Vanderbilt are trying to introduce 
into this country. By this method we could alternate between 
quail, chicken, timber grouse, pheasants., etc., and all would in- 
crease in numbers. 

Where natural conditions are the fault this would be the true 


remedy. If poachers are the real evil, and market hunters shoot 
indiscriminately and at all times, then we have only to turn them 
over to the tender regard of the game wardens, foresters, and the 
vigilant agents of the game protective clubs. We must gauge our 
desires by the natural increase of the game, in any event, so as to 
preserve the equilibrium. 

Now, gentlemen, let us get together, and contrive how best to 
conserve One of our most valuable interests, especially in this 


Section. Attention! 
7” * o 


SHOOT THE PIRATES. 

A method of game preservation has recently been suggested to 
the FIELD AND STREAM by an old and ardent sportsman, which, in 
its many features of pleasure and efficacy, should become the 
adoption of every man atield. It is the ready and general destruc- 
tion of pirate birds and animals such as the hawk, crow, raven, 
some species of owl, weasels, foxes, skunks, etc. Our informant 
upon the destructive practices of these birds and animals asserts 
that the hawk destroys for food at least one game bird a day 
throughout the year, or 365 birds annually. A long term of 
sportsmanship in all parts of America has qualified this gentleman 
to speak intelligently upon the subject of this constant piracy. 
His estimates are based upon personal observation and bear the 
stamp of conservatism and accuracy. 

He pleads that every sportsman afield who desires to aid in the 
general preservation of food birds and tishes, should make these 
pirates a target on sight. He urges that in thus destroying the 
most wanton of destroyers, the individual does more for the actual 
preservation of our game birds than all the laws now in force, 
though forceless, as we all know. Ten hawks killed every summer 
will do much to add to the security of chicks and ducklings in the 
locality of their nests and haunts. If Mr. Baldwin’s estimate is 
fairly accurate, the man who destroys ten hawks a year saves from 
destruction 3,650 game birds. Nor is this the only argument in 
favor of the practice of shooting pirate birds wherever found atield. 
It affords the huntsman interesting exercise of his skill; it vents 
his desire to enact the features and purposes of the hunt; incon- 
gruous incidents with companions in this chase after pirates may 
afford him all sorts of pleasant recreation. But let him know the 
pirate bird; his distinction must be sure, and no error in this 
regard should be countenanced. There is merit in the proposition 
to rid the tield of piratical destroyers. 

* * * 


We have a valuable article in this October issue of the FIELD 
AND STREAM by Prof. Chas. F. Holder, late editor of the Californian 
Magazine. \t is such eminent contributors as he that help to stamp 
the impress on our monthly output. Mr. Holder was long since 
recognized as one of our leading scientists, having graduated from 
the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, 20 years ago 

*% 7 oa 

In these days, when currency questions are rife, our G. A. R. 
veterans and the elderly public will recall the time when postage 
stamps and all kinds of metallic tokens were used as substitutes 
for dimes and dollars during the tirst few months of the war. 
Even today, in sections of the United States where currency is 
scarce, many queer articles are employed in bartar and traffic. In 
mining regions they have bags of gold dust; in fur countries, pelts; 
on the coast of Labrador, fish and seal skins; on the plains, skins, 
Shells, beads and ponies; in mountain iron districts, bars of iron 
and ‘‘mountain dew;” in lumber regions, bunches of shingles, 
which are known in the remote districts of Maine as cedar coin. 
In Labrador one gallon of cod oil equals fifty cents; two gallons, 
one fresh salmon; eight salmon, one barrel of mackerel. One 
badger pelt in the Northwest Territory equals $1; eight pelts, one 
musk-ox or bison robe; two robes, one pony; four ponies, one 
squaw. Nations and peoples always adapt themselves to the neces- 
sities of the case and the hour, regardless of money arguments and 
squabbles. 
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HOW THE PISCATOR WENT SAILING. 


O the Piscator went sailing 
Down a pleasant stream one day, 
All the likely holes assailing, 


With his jaunty rodin play. 


Underneath the stream was flashing, 
Overhead the sky was bright, 
And the boat was onward dashing 


In a way to give delight. 


But the Piscator was troubled, 
On his heart there was a weight, 
And it effervesced and bubbled, 


It was something he cailed “bait.” 


Every now and then he eved it 
To be certain it was there, 

And too frequently he tried it 
To be sure that it was rare. 


Said he brought it for the tishes, 
But it soon became too plain 

That it suited palate wishes 
Better than it did the brain. 


Soon the fisherman was singing 
Something that was rather gay, 
And the boat was roundward swinging 

In a slightly dangerous way. 


Then it turned into an eddy, 

Where it spun around and round, 
And that fisherman unsteady, 

In a Whirlpool soon was drowned. 


Then the fisherman went sailing 
Down the stream, without a boat, 
‘Till he caught upon the railing 


By the lappel of his coat. 


From the water then they took him 
Without even life to squirm, 

Like a tish they had to hook him, 
But they did not use a worm ; 


To the coroner’s they wended, 
Where they argued out his fate. 

Some said, water his life ended, 
Others said that it was bait. 


Written for Western Field and Stream by Clarence Hawkes. 


GAME FISHES OF CALIFORNIA. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


When the Commissioners of Game of the State of Maine, 
estimate that the value of the game to the State amounts to 
$2,000,000 per annum, California may well consider her sports 
and pastimes in a serious way and class them with the much abused 
climate and agricultural possibilities. The above vast sum is taken 
into Maine from all over the country by men who hunt and fish. 
This goes mainly to guides, boat builders, hotels, railroads, tackle 
men, makers of guns and camp outfitters; in fact, is distributed 
over the entire State, doing a vast amount of good. 

California is equally as attractive to the sportsman as Maine, 
but not so well known, and the object of the present paper is to 
point out some of the marine game tishes and their affinities in the 
East. For eight years I have tished the waters about the islands off 
Los Angeles County at various seasons. I believe | took the first 
rod, an old friend of the East, to Santa Catalina, and was laughed 
at in consequence, by all who tished for the yellow tail with a 


hand-line; but since then this method of fishing has been univer- 
sally adopted at this island, and during the past summer, the waters 
have been fished by some of the tinest rod and reel tishermen in 
this country and England, and the sport pronounced almost the 
equivalent of salmon tishing. 

California is, to my mind, one of the best tishing States in the 
Union, for variety. In the salt water bays there is good bottom 
tishing. At Monterey and Santa Cruz in the season when the sal- 
mon enter the bays and afford tine sport, the steel head is taken 
far below in Santa Barbara County, and as we pass down the coast 
we meet a variety of tishes which may be considered game in every 
sense of the word. 

The central point of this tinny concourse appears to be at the 
islands of Santa Catalina and San Clemente, off Los Angeles County, 
the yellow tail, in particular, rarely being found north of Santa 
Barbara and the cape. The yellow tail is a magniticent tish, look- 
ing so much like the salmon that it is called the white salmon; but 
it is an entirely different tish, being allied to the little pilot fish, 
Nancrates and amber fishes. It is the Seriola dorsalis of science, 
and is represented on the Atlantic coast by several species, one of 
which | have taken in the Gulf of Mexico—a gamy tish ranging up 
to eight pounds. 

The yellow tail of the Pacitic runs in enormous schools and | 
have often seen them covering the water for acres. They attain a 
weight of seventy pounds, and a length of four or tive feet. The 
average weight of these taken on the rod is from sixteen to forty 
pounds, and if handled in a sportsmanlike manner they will tight 
for twenty or thirty minutes. 

The yellow tails appear at Santa Catalina in March and April, 
increasing in numbers until August, and remain until late in the 
fall. At San Clemente they are taken, to some extent, all winter 
and also in deep water off shore, but the great schools undoubtedly 
move south. They spawn at Santa Catalina,in August and Septem- 
ber, but specimens under seven pounds are rarely seen here though 
two and three pound fish are taken at San Diego. 

This Seriola is one of the most beautiful of tishes, the fins, tail 
and median line are yellow, the ventral portion pure white, the 
upper Surface a rich green, changing at times, and always after be- 
ing caught, to a beautiful peacock iridescent blue that deties des- 
cription. The eye is large and brilliant, the head large and power- 
ful. The proper way to take these tish is to troll with a rod, with 
a reel holding from 500 to 700 feet of tarpon line. 

The yellow-tail is a predatory creature, preying upon fish, 
small and large, the flying tish being a favorite bait. Some idea ot 
its capacity for destruction may be imagined by glancing at an 
estimate made by Prof. S. F. Baird on the tish consumed by the 
blue-tish: ‘*Postulating that the blue-tish remains by the New 
England coast 120 days,” Prof. Baird has estimated that, if each 
blue-tish, averaging tive pounds, devours or destroys even half its 
own weight of other fish per day, (and he is not sure that the esti- 
mate of some witnesses of twice this weight is not more nearly 
correct,) ‘*we will have, during the same period, a daily loss of 
twenty-tive hundred million pounds, equal to three hundred thov- 
sand millions for the season.” 

The yellow-tail averages fifteen pounds and runs up to sixty 
or more pounds. It remains at Santa Catalina from March or April 
to December in many years, so that the amount of food consumed 
by these fish alone is beyond comprehension. 

Ranking next to the yellow-tail as a game fish is the sea-bass, 
found from San Francisco and beyond down the coast. This is 
represented in the East by the weak-tish or squeteague, considered 
a fine game tish in New York harbor. Our sea-bass is a distant 
relative; a noble fellow, as its name--Crnoscion nebilis—implies. 
It attains a weight of 60 to SO pounds, a length of four or tive 
feet. Its color while different from that of the yellow-tail is 
equally beautiful, and of a golden bronze tint, the scales on the 
top of the head metallic, with the greenish lustre of the peacock. 

The tish takes the hook at Santa Catalina from April to July 
15th, sometimes izter, after which it is taken only in nets. It 
spawns in July, the young from 10 to 12 pounds being taken here 
but known as Sea-trout, the professional fishermen thinking them 
a Separate fish. 

The sea-bass while not so vigorous a tighter as the yellow-tail 
is a delight-giver and the first catch has been known to give a man 
a pronounced case of buck fever as a result of its brilliant rushes. 
This tish may be said to take the place of the striped bass ( Roccus 
lineatus ) on this coast,—-so far as fishing is concerned, a sport for 
which in the East, near New Bedford, many men pay $1,000 for 
the season’s tishing. 

The black bass is being placed in many Caiifornia streams and 
fine tishing can be had, but in default of this many species of rock- 
bass, found in our waters, afford excellent sport on light tackle. 
In appearance they closely resemble the black-bass, are hard tight- 
ers and thoroughly gamy. | have even had one fling itself into the 
air like a black-bass when hooked. 

California possesses the king of the bass tribe of the world. 
While commonly known as the jew-tish this is a libel, as it is an 
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entirely different fish from the logy jew-fish of Florida and a 
thorough bass, alert, active and a good tighter. In appearance the 
black sea-bass, Stereolepis gigas, as it Should be called, resembles 
the black-bass, but it attains a length of seven feet and a weight of 
500 pounds, in Lower California 700 and 800 pounds — The largest 
Ihave taken weighed respectively 347, 205, 300, 100, 237 and 243 
pounds. This was with a hand-line, but three or four, ranging up 
to 200 pounds have been taken by others on tarpon rod, reel and 
line. One battle with a 138 pound fish I timed lasted 24 hours, 
another with a larger tish 34% hours. This game tish is caught at 
Santa Catalina and from there South all the year around. It 
spawns in August, but I have never seen a young one under 75 
pounds. They school in the winter, and are often so voracious 
that they put a stop to other fishing by taking off the tish as 
fast as they are pulled up. I have had them dart at a yellow-tail on 
my line, making a magnificent rush and laboring like a shark as 
they came to the surface. 

The California whitetish, Can/Jolatilus princeps, is one of the 
fine game fishes and, at San Clemente Island, 1 have taken them on 
the rod, ranging up to twelve pounds, and found them gamy. 
They are caught winter and summer, and remind one of the 
“spotted sea-bass,” the game fish of Fernandina, Fla., waters. 

Two of our California marine fishes have proven their game 
qualities on rod and reel. These are the tuna, Orcrnus thrnnus, and 
the long-tinned tunny, Orcynus alalonga. The former has been 
taken at Monterey weighing 900 pounds, at Cape Cod 1200 pounds, 
but at Santa Catalina it runs from 30to 150 pounds and isa remark- 
ably active fish that so far has detied all the expert manipulators of 
rod and reel, though specimens weighing 150 and 175 pounds have 
been taken on the hand-line. One which | hooked carried off 400 
feet of line and the tip of a rod so quickly that I hardly knew 
what had happened. The leaps of this tish are almost beyond 
belief. They dash ten or tifteen feet into the air with perfect ease, 
and on one occasion one bounded over the boat of a party who 
were tishing for them. 

The long-tinned tunny is extremely common all along shore, 
and on a rod affords tine sport. Mr. J. Neale Plumb, of Deer 
Lodge, Islip, L. 1., one of the tinest all-around fishermen in the 
country, took one of these tish at Santa Catalina during the past 
summer which weighed 62 pounds. The game qualities of the 
tish can be appreciated when it is said that the tish towed the 
boat over two miles and the capture occupied nearly three hours. 

The barracuda, Sphrraena argentea, So Common on our coast, 
is not to be despised as a game tish. I have taken them weighing 
up to 12 pounds on an eight-ounce split bamboo and found many 
individuals very gamy. 

There are other tishes which could be added to the list of 
California marine tishes which rank as game, and it is gratifying 
that they are being appreciated. During the past season at Monterey, 
Santa Cruz and the islands of Santa Catalina and San Clemente, 
there were sportsmen from all over the United States and Europe 
and their united testimony was that California hasa tield of sport 
that when well known will attract hundreds to the coast who now 
go to Florida, Canada and Scotland. 


The little monthly sheet called the McCloud ‘River Salmon Fly, 
which is published at Baird, California, by the young son of 
Assistant Fish Commissioner Livingston, in charge of the govern- 
ment station there, says of U.S. Fish Comissioner G. G. Brice, in 
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its August issue: ‘He is a strong and energetic man, and we are 
inclined to think that the Fish Commission will be greatly improved 
with such an efficient man at the head, and will make a better 
showing than it has for many years.” This favorable opinion 
from a high official source will be received with pleasure in all 
interested circles. The Baird station has been established just 
twenty-four years. 


HAUNTS OF WILD GAME, 


C. B. Bradford, of No. 487 Broadway, New York City, has 
published what will probably be the last and best work of the great 
author-sportsman, Isaac McLellan—‘* Haunts of Wild Game,” a vol- 
ume of nearly three hundred pages, in- 
valuable to the hunter, angler and nat- 
uralist. 

McLellan has celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday. He has studied birds, fishes 
and wild game in general, and written 
about the species and their haunts for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Those of our subscribers who read 
the first issue of FIELD AND STREAM will, 
doubtless, recall the dedicatory poem 
which was contributed by this remark- 
able man, whose mind and pen seems 
quite as vigorous now as ever. The 
compliment thereby conveyed to this 
journal and its projector is obvious, and is surely appreciated to 
the fullest degree. 

He was born in Portland, Maine, May 21, 1806, and is there- 
fore over ninety years old, but still enjoying perfect health and 
out-door sport with rod and gun. He is the last of the sportsmen 
of the ** Frank Forester” period. 

His literary companions through life have been such men as 
Daniel Webster, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry W. Longfellow, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, N. P. Willis, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Freeman Clarke, George P. Morris, Henry William Herbert, Samuel 
C. Clarke and Seargent S. Prentiss. 

‘**Haunts of Wild Game” may be ordered through this office. 














Isaac MCLELLAN. 


Mr. E. H. Paine, of the U. S. Rubber Company, 90 Reade Street, 
New York, has an elastic temperament, which has been worked up 
almost into ecstacy, by his having happened to be present with 
Jake Hammer, the worthy Secretary and Treasurer of the St. Paul 
Rubber Co., on August 20, when the latter captured the biggest 
Striped bass, or rocktish, ever taken from Carman’s River, on Long 
Island with an 8 oz. fly rod. It measured 2 feet long, and weighed 
64% pounds. If this was how it affected Mr. Paine, what of its 
effects upon the chief actor in the little drama? We leave it to 
decide who can comprehend the magnitude of this achievement 
and the glory which attaches to it. Mr. Paine says Mr. Hammer 
feels bigger than W. J. Bryan. 


A *tred salmon” ( Oncorhynchus nerka) commonly known on 
the Columbia as the blue-back and on the Frazer River as the sock- 
eye, was caught in the seine at Baird, McCloud River, California, 
early in September, and was regarded as quite a curiosity, for 
although abundant further north, it is very rare there. 





A Scene ON Lake McDOnaLp In THE Rockies. See Page 145 











OF au” own ‘good 


‘Not only 
But ‘of Those who come a iter” 


The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 





ST. LOUIS COUNTY GAME AND FISH PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors Western Field and Stream: 

The annual meeting of this Association was unusually well 
attended, and even keener interest in the matter of game protection 
was disclosed, than has been apparent for the past two years. 
Phe meeting was held on August 6, 1896, and the following officers 
were elected: President, E. S. Palmer; First Vice-President, Dr. J. 
D. Titcomb; Second Vice-President, R. J. McLeod; Third Vice- 
President, Thomas Gibson; Secretary, Henry S. Mahon; Treasurer, 
F. H. White; Directors, Ellsworth Benham, J. W. Nelson, L. D. 
Hall, A. P. Wilson and T. B. Hawkes. 

The report of executive officer, John Green, showed the fol- 
lowing excellent record of active work and seizures during the 
past year, 1895: 


Sept. 28th. Mounted moose head, replevined, from West Superior, Wis. 
Oct. 2 30th, 209 ducks seized at Union Depot, Duluth. 
Dec. ith. 7 partridges and 4 rabbits, seized at Union Depot, Duluth. 


Dec. Oth. 15 prairie chickens, seized at Messick & McCaulay’s. 

Dec. 20th. 10,000 Ibs. of fish, 602 partridges. 6 moose heads, 2 caribou 
heads, 1 deer head and 1 case of furs, seized in refrigerator 
car in St. Paul & Duluth R. R. Co. yards in Duluth. 

The shippers were indicted and paid the State Commission a fine of 
$500, besides suffering forfeiture of the entire shipment. 


Dec. 19th. 3% moose hides, 1 deer hide and 20 partridges, seized at Union 
Depot, Duluth. J. McAlister arrested for having same in his 
possession, and fined S60 and costs. 

Dec. 23d. 2 moose heads, seized at Union Depot, Duluth. 

1896. 
Jan. 7th. 74 partridges, seized in A. Booth Packing Co.’s Cold Storage 


House. 

Feb. 26th. Fishtrap, on Beaver River, destroyed. 

Mar. 2d. 2 gill nets, each 100 feet long, seized in Duluth Bay. 

Mar. 19th. 2 gill nets, each 125 feet long, and 1 fike net, destroyed in 
Duluth B ay. 

Mar. 20th. 2 gill nets and 1 fike net, seized in St. Louis Bay. 

Apr. 25th. 2 gill nets, cach 125 feet long, seized in St. Louis River at 
New Duluth. 

June llth. 177 black bass, seized at Union Depot. 

June 17th. 1 box of small brook trout, seized at Spalding Hotel. 

This Association was organized and began its work in the fall 
of 1894, with Samuel F. Fullerton as its executive officer. The 
work done was so effective that Mr. Fullerton was, during the 
following winter, appointed a member of the State Game and Fish 
Commission, and soon afterwards became its executive agent. It 
was feared that after his vigorous and relentless warfare against 
violators of the game laws, there would be a reaction, but the 
record of the last year shows this has not been the case. 

The Association is taking hold again this year in such a way 
as to show that there will be no flagging in its efforts to enforce 
the game laws equally and impartially, and it is certainly true that 
public sentiment 1s with the Association in its efforts, to a greater 
degree than ever before. 

It is believed that the work of enforcing the game laws would 
be rendered much easier if associations of this nature could be 
multiplied and methods of work compared by such as are already 
in existence. Cannot this be done? 

HENRY S. MAHON, Secretary. 

Duluth, Minn., Aug. 15th, 1896. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We are pleased to publish the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Association and 
most earnestly commend it to the consideration of all our clubs in 
this State. Copies of the formand constitution of this association 
have recently been sent to South Carolina to assist sportsmen in 
organizing similarly, as our Minnesota constitution is credited 
being the best of any like association in the country. 

Dear Sir: Under the revised constitution of this Association, section 
3, of article 3, has been inserted in order to secure the support of all local 
Rod, Gun and Protective Clubs, for the Minnesota Game and Fish Protect- 
ive Ass'n, in order to further protect the game and fish of this State. 

As a sportsman you will recognize the value of concentrated effort. 
There is more to be gained by educating our citizens as to the real value 
of our game and fish products as a food supply; and in having local pro- 
tective clubs to deter persons from violating our game and fish laws, than 
attempted prosecutions in some districts where it is hard to get a convic- 
tion because of present public sentiment. 

The secretary of every local club allied with this Association is made 
a corresponding secretary and may be called upon to act at any meeting of 
the State Association. 

We ask you to bring this matter of co-operation before your club a 
an early date. Yours very truly, Wo. L. Tucker, Sec’y. 


ARE OYSTERS GAME? 


Our physiologists have long been educating people to the 
belief that oysters out of season are unwholesome, and that a close 
season of four months should be given them to spawn in and 
propagate their kind. But just as they have succeeded in getting 
the populace taught, the fashionable aristocrats have started the 
fad that it is aw fait and very chic to eat oysters in summer. All 
through the past season they have been quite as familiar in the 
swell restaurants and clubs as in those months which are spelt 
with an ‘‘r.” What hope is there for the perpetuation of these 
bivalves if this sort of foolishness continues? 





After tifty years absence, deer are making their appearance 
again in Worcester, Hampshire, and some other counties of Massa- 
chusetts. This is encouragement to our people who are trying to 
restore our stock in Minnesota. 





Large quantities of buffalo skulls and bones have been recently 
discovered near Spirit Lake, lowa, at the bottoms of dried up lakes 
which have been full of water for a generation past, until now. 

Li Hung Chang, the eminent Chinese dignitary, has eaten some 
Virginia shad while in this country, and liked them so well that he 
proposes to introduce them into the Celestial empire. He has 
ordered a lot of shad fry from our hatcheries for stocking pur- 
PoOSes. 

The black bass of America has now become acclimated in 
Great Britain and is included among its choice game fishes. Also 
the rainbow trout and brook trout of New England have been 
successfully established in New Zealand. , 

After the examination of forty varieties of birds by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, with a view to ascertain their 
economic value as insect and noxious seed destroyers, the English 
sparrow is the only one actually sentenced to death. 





State Commissioner E. H. Shorb, of Ohio, informs us that quail 
are unusually abundant in the Buckeye State this year, and that the 
fall shooting will be most excellent. He states also that the work 
of propagating the ring-neck and Mongolian pheasants progresses, 
and that possibly ten thousand birds will be raised this reason. 





For the purpose of maintaining fish hatcheries the State of 
Ohio has a law which requires every person or corporation 
engaged in taking fish with nets to pay to the State Auditor 25 
cents on every ton of fish so caught. This small tax would seem 
to be just, and should be cheerfully met, as those who live by 
fishing are the most interested in the effort of the State to keep up 
the fish supply. 





Miscreants recently poisoned 3,000 pheasants on the preserves 
of the Bowley’s Quarter Club, in Maryland. This is the worst we 
ever heard of. 

At the representative meeting of the Texas Game Protective 
Association on September 5, the delegates showed themselves wide 
awake to the needs of the game interests, and earnest in adopting 
remedies to meet the existing conditions. A law has been drafted 
for presentation to the next legislature. All this shows the ten- 
dency of the times is towards looking more closely into the 
future of our valuable game interests. 
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FIXTURES. 


October 28-31. Monongahela Valley G. & F. P. A. Field Trials, Greene Co.,Pa. 

Nov. 2. Union Field Trial Club’s Inaugural Trials. P. T. Madison, Secretary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Nov. 10. Northwestern Beagle Club’s Trials, Columbus, Wis. Louis Steffen, 
Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 23. U.S. F. T. Club’s Fall Trials, Newton, N.C. W. B. Stafford, Secy. 

COURSING. 

Oct. 6. Mitchell Coursing Club’s Meeting, Mitchell, S. D. H. G. Nichols, 
Secretary. 

Oct. 21. Altcar Coursing Club’s Meeting, Great Bend, Kan. T. W. Bartels, 
Secretary. 

Oct. 28. Kenmore Coursing Club’s Annual Meeting, Herrington, Kan. C. 
A. Robinson, Secretary. 

Oct. 13. American Coursing Club’s Annual Meeting, Huron, S$. D. F. B. 
Coyne, Secretary. 


THE RECENT MANITOBA AND KENNEDY 
FIELD TRIALS. 


The annual Manitoba Field Trials, which are always anticipated 
with interest, were duly run off early in September near Winnipeg, 
but the attendance was smaller than usual owing to the unfavor- 
able weather, which seriously handicapped the first day’s perform- 
ances, being both rainy and windy. The Derby occupied the tield 
on opening day and was continued on the morning of Wednesday. 
There were eight starters for a purse of $100 for the first prize, 
$75 for the second, $50 third, and $25 fourth. S. P. Jones’ b. w. 
and t. dog Hurstbourne Zip, was winner; Hobart Ames’ b. w. and t. 
bitch Christina, took second; Ames’ b. w. and t., Glenn, fourth, 
and the third was divided between H. H. Maybury’s pointer bitch 
Alabama Girl, and the Del Monte Kennel’s b. and w. pointer dog 
Tony Works. The balance of the day was occupied by the All- 
Age stake for setters and pointers, which had not won tirst place 
at any recognized tield trials in any previous year. The first prize 
was $125, the second $75, and the third $50, which the judges 
awarded the next day, after the performances were concluded, to 
lr. T. Ashford’s b. and w. pointer Von Gull, the Manchester Ken- 
nel’s b. w. and t. setter bitch Gleam’s Ruth, and Del Monte Kennel’s 
b. w. and t. setter Sam T. The second day was windy and unfa- 
vorable, but the third was perfect, and Von Gull among other 
contestants did some excellent work. We would give more space 
to details of performance were it not that many of the same dogs 
were run at the Kennedy Field Trials the following week, whose 
merits are fully presented by Dr. L. C. Bacon, of St. Paul, in the 
following report, and we are pleased to say that we regard him as 
one of the best authorities we have on setters and pointers in the 
northwest. 

We are sorry that the body of sportsmen in this part of the 
country do not take more interest in these events, the instructive 
and economic value of which, it seems to us, should be obvious. 
But we hope in due course of time to awaken the interest of 
those at least who are readers of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


The second annual event of the Continental Field Trials Asso- 
ciation was held at Kennedy, Minnesota, on Sept. 7th, Sth and 9th, 
beginning with the Derby, in which there were only five starters. 

The first dogs down were S. P. Jones’ black, white and tan 
Setter dog, Hurstbourne Zip by Tony Boy—Dimple, handled by D. 
E. Rose, and Del Monte Kennel’s black and white pointer dog, 
Ticks Kid, by Tick Boy—Lulu K., handled by Chas. Barker. Zip 
did most of the work and readily out-classed Tick’s Kid. The 
latter being in bad condition. The next brace down was Del Monte 
Kennel’s liver and white pointer dog, Tony Works by Tick Boy— 
Lulu K. handled by Barker with Hobart Ames’ b. w. and t. setter 
bitch Guenn, by Blue Ridge Mark—Lou R., handled by Rose. A 
very ordinary heat was run, neither dog showed superior qualities 
and both were unsteady. Christina, Hobart Ames b. w. and t. 
Setter bitch by Blue Ridge Mark—-Lou R., handled by Rose, then 
ran her by in stubble, soon making a find and doing good work, 
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steady to both wing and shot. A second tind with equally good 
work and a short run finished her heat. 

For the second series: Hurstbourne Zip was drawn to run 
with Tony Works and Christina to run with Guenn. Zip covered 
ground better than Tony and showed better nose, making a tind 
on ground that Tony had passed over. No more birds were found 
though the heat was continued over an hour, both dogs being ver 
tired. Christina and Guenn then ran a short heat in cover too 
heavy for small dogs. Christina going best. Both dogs were 
steady on bird work. This finished the Derby work for the day. 
The final heat being drawn for Tuesday morning, when Hurst- 
bourne Zip and Christina ran 35 minutes, Zip doing the most work 
and constantly going on the outside. The awards made were 
Hurstbourne Zip, first; Christina, second ; Guenn, third, and Tony 
Works fourth. 

Much of the running was done in rank grass and territory 
where birds were scarce and not likely to be found, therefore les- 
sening the chance for good work, especially by young dogs. Had 
the judge been an experienced chicken hunter and directed the 
course of the runs over proper grounds, finds would have been 
more plentiful, running chances better, and much more satisfac- 
tory work would have been done. 

” ALL-AGE STAKES.—Two brace, in this stake, were run Mon- 
day afternoon. Von Gull, T. T. Ashford’s liver and white pointer 
dog by Kent Elgin—Fannie Croxteth, handled by Rose, ran first 
with Noble Leo, A. L. Schonfields b. w. and t. setter dog by Count 
Leo—Minnie T., handled by Nesbitt. Von Gull covered ground 
well in spite of heavy brush and grass,and made four points, 
besides flushing one bird down wind. Noble Leo showed himself 
very limited in range and speed, and careless on birds. Domino, 





Vow Gutt ano Hanpter, Dave E. Rose. 


Winner of First, All-Age Stakes, at Both Trials. 


D. E. Rose (agent) b. w. and t. setter dog by Antonio—-Ruby’s Girl, 
handled by Rose and Manchester Kennel’s b. w. and t. setter bitch 
Gleam’s Ruth by Count Gladstone I1V—-Gleam’s Maid, handled by 
Nesbitt ran the last heat of the day, Domino ranging widest and 
best. Ruth was too light for the heavy cover. No birds were 
found after 45 minutes run and the dogs were taken up. This 
finished the day’s work. 

Tuesday morning, after tinishing the Derby, the All-Age was 
resumed. The first day’s going down were Sister Sue, N. T. De- 
Paulo’s liver and white pointer bitch by Jingo—Rooney Croxteth, 
handled by Nesbitt, and Greenaway b. w. and t. setter dog by Col- 
umbus—Maud a Rose, D. E. Rose, agent and handler. The running 
was done in stubble, both dogs going well, two birds were flushed 
by Sue, Greenaway had no opportunity on game. Sam T., Del- 
Monte Kennels b. w. and t. setter dog by Luke Roy-—Bettie B., 
handled by Barker, tinished the first series as bye dog. To those 
who saw him run last year in his Derby form, he was a disappoint- 
ment, speed and range not as good as formerly, and work on game 
indecisive. He returned too much to his handler and soon became 
tired. The impression given was that the dog was not well and 
that it was an effort to move his hind quarter. The second series 
called out four dogs. Von Gull and Gleam's Ruth ran in stubble, 
Von Gull did grand work, going at great speed, ranging well and 
handling birds in magnificent style. The light cover gave Ruth an 
opportunity for display, of which she took advantage, going well, 
besides backing and handling birds nicely. 

After lunch Domino and Sister Sue were put down in good ter- 
ritory, both did bad work on birds, Domino became unruly and 
lost his chance for a place. Von Gull was given first, Gleam’s Ruth 
second, Sister Sue third, and Greenaway fourth. 
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On Wednesday morning the Northwestern Stakes were started 
and showed some of the best work of the meeting, particularly in 
the matter of training. Thomas Johnson's pointer, Alberta Joe, 
winning the club cup and tiyst money. A. C. Reid’s black and tan 
English setter bitch, Schwab, second, and Thomas Johnson’s setter 
bitch, Patti, third. For a young dog nice work was done by Paul 
Gotzian’s Lawrence. The trials were well attended and much in- 
terest was taken in the events. 

The club’s efficient secretary, Mr. 
apolis, lost 


P. T. Madison, of Indian- 
no chance to add to the comfort of those present. 





Gvieam’s RuTH AND Hanpcer, N. G. Nespirr. 


Winner of Second, All-Age Stakes, at Both Trials. 


Lunches were carried to the field and provision was made for even- 
ing sociability and entertainment. Major Taylor gave a number of 
prizes to be competed for at progressive euchre. 

Some of those in attendance were: Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Bell, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; P. T. Madison, Indianapolis; E. H. Osthaus, Clarence 
Draper, Toledo; Dr. L. C. Bacon, C. R. Wilkinson, Paul H. Got- 
zian, S. A. Smart, St. Paul; Maj. J. M. Taylor, B. Waters, New 
York: E. K. Cavileer, Pembina; Thomas Johnson, A. C. Reid, 
Winnipeg; A. Stewart, Benton Harbor, Mich.; A. Chapin, Dr. W. 
N. Evans. Robert Alexander, T. A. Thompson, D. E. Rose, N. T. 
Nesbitt, Charles Barker. 

it is to be hoped that Northwestern sportsmen will take a 
more active interest in future trials and help to make them a per- 
manent thing. iy 

FRUIT FOR DOGS. 

One of our subscribers from California writes: ‘I think that 
not many dog owners know how good dried figs are for dogs, to 
take the place of laxative medicine, and how fond the dogs are of 
them. We have no trouble with constipation with our dogs since 
we feed them fruit reyularly, and we find the dried figs particularly 
beneficial. California dogs in the raisin districts all eat grapes, 
and sometimes become so greedy that they have to be tied up or 
they would eat so many they wouldn't be tit for hunting. [| think, 
by taking a little pains, almost all dogs can be taught to eat fruit, 
and will be greatly benefitted in health. Apples are good, but 
nothing quite equal to dried tigs.” 


Lord Byron never had his pants mutilated as he was climbing 
wer the back fence of his neighbor’s yard, or he would not have 
written: “Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark bay 
deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 


A new Species of wild dog has been discovered in Western 
Matabeleland by Dr. E. Holub, a distinguished German (Austrian) 
naturalist, traveling in South Africa. By way of compliment to him 
it has been named Canis Holubi. 


“THE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


Audubon’s great work now being out of print, ornithologists 
and lovers of the beautiful in nature have been greatly hampered 
in obtaining suitable books to aid them in their study on this side 
of the Atlantic. The Natural Science Association, No. 114 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, has therefore undertaken to get out an 
illustrated work. ‘The Birds of North America,” prepared by 
Jacob H. Studer, and highly spoken of by experts. It contains 
119 colored plates, and will cost from $40 to $45; but those who 
subscribe within the time stated can get it for half price. 
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[This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, ete., are always desired. 


To the Publisher of Field and Stream: 

You are on the right track in regard to the uniform game laws 
and nave my hearty endorsement. The idea of North Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, each of them having about the same 
climate, yet having different game laws and their seasons open at 
ditferent times of the year. The fact of the matter is we are not 
brotherly enough in the protection of game. We are too seltish, 
and when we See the game of our own State protected, we don’t 
care a cent for the game of our sister States. Now, I believe when 
game is shipped out of North Dakota (and I put it in practice last 
winter as you know) that the authorities of North Dakota ought to 
be notitied of the practice so that the game can be protected if 
possible, and I believe the people of North Dakota ought to do the 
same with us and when game comes from our State in-there it ought 
to be seized and we notitied where the shipment came from. This 
working in harmony with one another I believe would almost settle 
the question of shipping game to market outside of our own respec- 
tive States. I started the matter last year and I am going to keep it 
up this year. Everything that is shipped from our sister States in 
violation of the law, we are going to seize and notify the parties in 
authoritv where it came from. If we had uniform gaire laws as 
your scheme suggests, we could work this matter still better. 

I wish you every Success with the FIELD AND STREAM and the 
splendid work you are doing in the interest of game protection. 

SAM. F. FULLERTON, 
Executive Agent, 
Minnesota Board of Game and Fish Commissioners. 


YANKTON, S. D., August 26, 1896. 
Publisher Ficld and Stream: 

] promised your Mr. Llewellyn that I would send you the score 
of our tournament given Aug. 19 and 20, but will have to disappoint 
you, for the score cards was stolen from us before I could get a copy 
of them. We had a very fair attendance, and the boys all seemed 
to enjoy themselves. It was in rather a bad time of the year, for 
many of the boys had made their plans to go chicken shooting, 
consequently failed to come. The club will give a two day’s 
tournament June 18 and 19, 1897, and will make the purses large 
enough to make it an object for shooters to attend from any part 
of the West. The club is in good shape both tinancially and at 
the score, which I think speaks very well for a young organization. 
Anyone wishing an invitation and programme will please send me 
their name and address and it will be put on the list at once. Hop- 
ing that this will receive your kind attention, I remain. 

Yours truly, L. A. Coss, President. 


LIVERMORE, lOwa, Sept. 21, "96. 

Mr. J. P. BURKHARD: Dear Sir:--Thinking that perhaps the 
following notice might be in time for your October issue, and that 
it might be of interest to some of your lowa readers, I beg leave to 
submit the following dates for our autumn tournament: ‘* Octo- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. Livermore Gun Club’s autumn tournament at the 
Club’s grounds, Livermore, lowa.” I can say that | am very much 
pleased with your journal and always feel refreshed after reading 
each new issue. It seems to carry the busy man of the town away 
with it to those haunts which our more fortunate brethren have 
had the pleasure of visiting. Hoping that you will tind room for 
our notice and that the FIELD AND STREAM may continue to grow 
and thrive as it most assuredly deserves to do, I remain. 

Most respectfully yours, V. L. BAKER. 


“The FiELD AND STREAM is the journal for the times.”—Nat. 
Science Assn. of eAmerica. 
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A JOURNAL FOR 


A former thoroughbred sportsman of Brainerd, now living in 
the State of Washington, has opened his favorite hunting ground 
to the readers of ‘* FIELD AND STREAM.” Writing from Puyallup, 
he says: As it is most time for ducks, I want to say to you that 
starting from Gull Lake (north froin Brainerd, good road,) and 
crossing Round Lake, portaging over into Lake Edward, then to 
the head of Elwood, and down the ‘ thoroughfares” away around 
to the extreme head waters of the Gull Lake system, you will tind 
amost enjoyable trip; and a few years ago it was the best duck 
ground I knew of in the wooded portion of the State. In making 
this round trip, you start from the hotel at Gull Lake and come 
back to it by canoe. The trip can be made in two days, but it is 
better to take plenty of time, and if a party could get Jeff. P. 
Saunders, of Brainerd, to go with them (he was raised in that see- 
tion,) they would tind game, and not get lost or hungry. If you 
want to Send some friend on a short, easy trip, where he can 
shoot enough, (too much is butchery, as you and I have both 
advocated for years ) this is the trip | would recommend. I have 
made it two or three times with Saunders. This trip can be made 
also by crossing the Mississippi River at Brainerd, crossing Sandy 
Lake, portaging over to a small lake, (a hard portage it is too,) and 
then into Round Lake, and you get ducks too; for few people go 
that way. Yours, ee 

The editor of the Norsk Jdratshlad, which is published at 
Kristiania, Norway, writes to us from Scandinavia as follows: 
‘*My best thanks tor your interesting paper, of which I, with 
appointing to WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, will be pleased with 
using much of the articles. I send you my paper with my best 
regards. Yours very truly, HAGBARD WERGELAND.” 





Poachers in this State fare badly, we are glad to see, even in 
remote districts. Two inveterates named Julius Potratz and Edward 
Stokes, who had been killing deer and moose in August near 
Tower, on the north shore of Lake Superior, were duly appre- 
hended by Game Warden Phillips, and sent to jail for seventy and 
sixty days respectively. Good for Phillips! There will be close 
time on moose and elk in this State for two years yet and we get 
only twenty days on deer in the month of November beginning on 
the tirst. 


NEW ULM, MINN., Sept 7, 1896. 


Joy and happiness were engendered yesterday at ‘* Hunter's 
Rest,” a shady and picturesque little park on the outskirts of the 


city, owned by the local club. Saturday approaching ; Aurora 
still resting in the arms of Morpheus; shadowy fivures darting 
hence and forth; at times the joyful yelp of a canine followed by 
an exclamation that closely resembled the expression ** charge ;” 
the clatter of wheels disappearing in distance toward all directions 
of the wind rose, and quiet again reigned supreme. Our Nimrods 
had departed ona tour of extermination upon the ‘‘queen of the 
plains,” ye fleet and delicious prairie hen. Sunday morning has 
barely dawned when there was to be heard in a goodly number of 
kitchens the rattle of dishes, knives, forks and all those accoutre- 
ments which help to complete the necessary outtit for an out-of- 
door dinner. Ne’er a tithe is forgotten. Look at such a basket! 
It is only the housewife who would be able to stow away in so 
small a space such an enormous amount of edibles. Presently 
there is a peremptory command of ‘all aboard,” and before the 
doorstep we behold a vehicle bearing the insignia of “ Hunter's 
Rest” and of such capacity as to make the uninitiated believe that 
a veritable railway flat car had gone astray. Away they go, and 
in a cloud of dust disappear none but smiling and contented faces. 
We take the ‘‘next car” which speedily transfers us to the ** Rest ” 
and here we discern at the first glance a roaring camp tire; a few 
Steps further and the gentle breeze wafts to a protuberance in our 
face a scent which tends to awaken a feeling of something amiss 
in that crater, vulgarly called stomach. We see a receptacle 
perched above the tire, the size of which would easily compare 
with a grocer’s delivery wagon; and then listen to that broiling 
and sizzling—browner and browner become those tid-bits of the 
feathery tribe brought in the night before. The ladies are at work. 
The necessary adjunct of ‘ taters with the hide ou” is grumbling 
in close proximity. Then the tam-tam, improvised by a tin 
bucket, sends forth the invitation of ‘‘dinner is ready!” The 
Succeeding scene we will leave to the reader to formulate. But 
now to a ludicrous part of the festivity: Upon all such occasions 
there will be “hangers on” and such was the case in this instance. 
Did you ever see a bright litter of spaniels with an old piece of 
carpet between them? If you did you must have a conception of 
what the ‘last table” looked like. It was a tug-of-war to perfec- 
tion. We really wonder what the outcome would have been, had 
the interested parties known that they had “gotten outside” of 
two owls, two chicken hawks and a mud hen. Oh, no, our ladies 
are not exactly angels in this respect. Yours, etc., B. R. E. 
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Moved by the spirit of our work we discover new protective 
clubs forming all over the country. Readers will note the follow- 
ing as an instance in point : 

CLINTON, MINN., Sept. 17, 1896. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

We have now organized under the name of the Clinton Gun 
Club and wish to be published among the rest of the sportsmen. 
Officers: W. 1. See, President ; Jerome Spratt, Secretary ; G. M. 
Johnson, Treasurer. Other members: N. W. Benson, Theo. Con- 
didt, J. P. Spratt, J. L. Abbott, E. D. Norton, E. B. Nichols, J. D. 
Ross, A. F. McDonald, F. A. Chalberg, Ed. Lindholm, W. P. Strout, 
J. H. Erickson, A. L. Newman, J. W. Black, W. T. Stanton, G. A. 
Matzdorf, Henry Musgrove, H. A. Hewitt. After publishing, you 
may Send me a sample copy of your paper and I will try and get 
you some more subscribers. Yours, JEROME SPRATT. 


EDMONTON, CaNnaDa.—Duck shooting in the Canadian North- 
west Territories opened on Aug. 23d. Ducks in the Edmonton 
district are very plentiful, but many very young Ones were yet Seen 
at that date on the lakes, some without feathers. Prairie chickens 
have been scarce for the last two years owing, I believe, to the tires 
which must have destroyed the young birds. One or two of the 
gun clubs are asking that a close season of two or three years be 
proclaimed. This, however, would have no effect, as it could not 
be enforced without great expense, the farmers and people living 
in the country would continue to kill chickens for their own use. 
The game laws here as a rule are only observed by members of gun 
clubs and people living in the towns. Large game of all kinds 
is reported plentiful in the mountains. J. O. E. CARPENTER. 


Drawn by a 16-vear old Sportsman, Cuaries EpGar Suaw, 
Greenwood, Nebraska. 


THE LAKE MCDONALD REGION. 


The most beautiful gems which sparkle in the **crown of the 
continent,” as the summit of the majestic Rockies has been poeti- 
cally termed in the illustrated pamphlet which has just been put 
forth by the Great Northern Railway Company are Lake McDon- 
ald and Avalanche Lake, which lie just off their line in Montana. 
The first is but two miles distant from Belton Station, and the 
other, with its stupendous walls, 3,500 feet high, and its glaciers 
is easily accessible by ponies from the head of McDonald. Such 
wild lacustrine and alpine scenery is not found elsewhere out- 
side of Switzerland. October is the month superlative in which 
to visit it. There is a good hotel, a steam launch, competent 
guides, bear meat, lake trout, plenty of venison, and everything 
fine. Asa work of art this brochure is inimitable. It is an exact 
reflex of nature itself. A mirror could hardly do better. 


Loco, IND. TER., Sept. 21st, "96. 
Editors Ficld and Stream: 

Nearly all of our large game has been killed out, but we have 
quite a supply of the smaller varieties, such as squirrels, quails, hares 
and rabbits. We also have areasonable abundance of ducks, geese 
and chickens. By penetrating the more sparsely settled districts 
the sportsman may yet tind good turkey and deer shooting, with 
a small sprinkling of bear and panther. Wolves are everywhere 
too numerous. ** REELFOOT.” 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 12, 1896. 
Field and Stream: 

The Washington State Sportman’s Ass’n held its second annual 
tournament Oct. 16 and 17, conducted by the Tacoma Rifle, Rod 
and Gun Club, which club adds $500 cash to the purses. 

Yours truly, GEO. H. GARRISON, Secretary, 





FIELD AND STREAM. 


RAPS. 


We 


Secretaries of Gun Clubs or any organization of 
sportsmen will confer a great favor, and at the same 
time learn something of possible interest, by sending 
us a list of their members. 

If you want your shoot announced here, send in 
notes like the following. 


FIXTURES. 


Oct. 2-7. Great semi-centennial tournament, Burlington lowa;: J. F. 

Breitenstein, Manager. 

8. Autumn tournament Livermore Gun Club, Livermore, lowa. 
. Semi-annual tournament Limited Gun Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 
For amateurs only. Targets, sparrows and pigeons. 

Oct. 8-10. King’s Smokeless Gun Club’s tournament, East St. Louis, IIl.; 
J. M. Trendly, Secretary. 

Oct. 9-11. Semi-annual tournament, Los Angeles (Cal.) Gun Club. 

Oct. 14-15. Rogers’ Gun Club tournament, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Oct. 16-17. Second annual tournament, State Sportsman’s Association. 
Conducted by Rifle, Rod and Gun Club, Tacoma, Wash. $500 added by 
club. Geo. H. Garrison, Secretary. : 

Oct. 20-22. Des Moines Gun Club’s tournament, Des Moines, lowa. 


We observe with a keen relish the fact that the sport at the 
trap is thriving verily in the season of feathers. It is a wholesome 
sign of the truer sportsmanship when the intelligent marksmen of 
the country temper their shooting proclivites by both a modera- 
tion of bag and an increased activity at the trap. 


The Baltimore (Md.) 
Shooting Association 
will hold a two days’ 
live bird tournament 
upon its grounds on 
October 6 and 7, four 
events the first day and 
five events the second 
day. The Claridge- 
Malone match for the 
Du Pont Handicap live 
bird trophy will be 





THE ST. PAUL GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


The nineteenth annual tournament of the St. Paul Gun Club 
was held at the State fair grounds on Aug. 31, and Sept. 1 and 2. 
The fact that this was the nineteenth tender of the club’s hospitality 
to western sportsmen attests the pioneer quality and experience of 
this flourishing organization. The same beautiful club site which 
has so often harbored its events, served it on this, its most suc- 
cessful tournament. Over half a hundred shooters were entered 
on the first day, from which time the ranks were steadily aug- 
mented. Management of the event was excellent and involved 
some intelligent reforms in the matter of accounts and scoring. 
Conditions:of weather and environment were fine, and the eclat of 
the G. A. R. encampment, and the bustle of the State fair in 
progress, lent an unusual and enlivening spirit to the occasion. 

Among the attendants were: H. McMurchy of the Hunter Arms 
Co.; Rolla Heikes, Charlie Budd, W. M. Taber, Park Rapids, Minn. 
H. B. Jewell, Wabasha; J. H. Block, St. Peter; Trent of Wadena; 
Jones, Atwater; Dodge, Duluth; O’Shaughnessy, Bismarck, N. D.; 
E. J. Graham, Rosedale, Mich.; Willard Thomas, Indiana; Dr. and 
Mrs. D. H. Day, Duluth. Mrs. Day is an expert at the sport, and 
her work was admirable. 

The high scores for the three days were as follows: McMurchy, 
ist; Heikes, 2d; Budd, 3d; Dodge, 4th; Trent, 5th; Robin Hood, 
6th; Burke, 7th; Wilson, Sth; Bennett, 9th; Rose, 10th; Bird, 11th; 
Taber, 12th; Baldwin, 13th. 

The State championship event, 26 singles, 12 pairs, was shot in 
a terrific wind, and the score, in itself a pitiable result, is, neverthe- 
less, the sign of rare skill under severe conditions. The diamond 
badge symbolic of the State championship, was won by W. M. 
Taber, of Park Rapids, Minn., a young man of excellent position 
and spirit at the trap. His score was 38. Mr. John P. Burkhard, 
falling down on singles, but beating everybody out on doubles, 
won second place with a score of 36. Mr. Paul H. Gotzian, the 
club’s enterprising and affable president, and his aides Messrs. 
Schurmeier, Lyon, Kennedy and Stoltze, are to be commended for 
their intelligent management of a very pleasurable event. 


The Washington 
State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation will hold a 
two days’ tournament 
at Tacoma, Wash., un- 
der the auspices of the 
Tacoma Rod and Gun 
Club, on October 16 
and 17. 


Inanimate targets 
painted white are used 
quite extensively by 





shot on these grounds 
on the first day. The 
management announ- 
ces that it will have 
two sets of King’s live 
bird traps and plenty 
of good birds, thus 
assuring all who at- 
tend plenty of shoot- 
ing. 


well. 


ETC., on first page. 
Salem, Ohio, and mention our journal. 
styles of Pleasure Boats. 


The sharpshooters of Fountain City, Eagle Valley, LaCrosse 
and North LaCrosse, Wis., and Winona and New Ulm, Minn., are 
about to perfect an organization and hold rifle contests in the cities 
named. The organization will have a membership of about one 
hundred and twenty-five. 


The Stockton (Cal.) Gun Club has adopted a uniform for its 
men when at the trap, consisting of a white hat, red sweater and 
light colored pants. Certain!y an attractive suit for summer shoot- 
ing, and the idea is a novel one. 


The Marshalltown (lowa) Gun Club’s recent tournament was 
as usual a great success and well attended. Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake was present, but had no walkaway over some of the others 
present, though he shot in his usual fine form. 


Philip Daly, of New York, owner of Elkwood Park, it is said, 
has contracted for the building of a club house on the grounds 
now occupied by the Central Gun Club, where the interstate pigeon 
shoot was held last March. Mr. Daly expects to have the finest 
shooting grounds in America. Dogs for retrieving, trappers in 
costumes, European traps, and a series of boundary lines are 
among the additions in connection with the club house. A club to 
be known as the Elkwood Gun Club will be formed, which will 
elect a board of governors to control the shooting. 


This cut shows the new MULLIN SHEET STEEL DUCK BOAT in use. 
many advantages and are meeting with a large sale, and give perfect satisfaction. 
WANT ONE and when you have it you are supplied for a long time to come as they are practic- 
ally indestructible, always ready for use and serve as a good fishing boat or a sailing canoe as 
The price is $30 net cash, complete with oars, long and short paddle and movable seat. 
3y special arrangement with ‘the manufacturer, W. H. Mullin, Salem, Ohio, who is a devoted 
sportsman, we are enabled to make the very liberal offer of one of these boats as a PREMIUM 
to every one who sends us 50 PAID SUBSCRIBERS, 
For catalogue of these Mullin Boats address, W. H. Mullins, 222 Depot St., 
We will make same pro-rata offer on any of his other 


the trap shooters of 
California. On a very 
dark background the 
white target shows up 
well, but where there is 
aclear background and 
the day is bright, black 
targets with bands of 
yellow give much bet- 
ter satisfaction. 


THE SCHMELZER TOURNAMENT. 


J. F. Schmelzer & Sons annual tournament at Kansas City, 
Mo., opened up under auspicious circumstances as regards weather 
and fair attendance. An average of fifty shooters being present. 
Among the old-timers were H. McMurchy, John Parker, Charlie 
Budd, Charles Grimm, Robin Hood, of St. Paul, John Fanning, on 
his way to the Pacific Coast, Capt. Bartlett, on his way home from 
the Pacific Coast, A. G. Courtney, Louis Erhardt. James Sexton, 
Sergeant, Cox and Leeman from Joplin, and others of more or 
less shooting fame. 

The shooting grounds were situated same as last year, at Fair- 
mont Park, Kansas City’s beautiful Summer resort. Three sets of 
traps were used. Mr. Charles Schmelzer spared no expense to 
make everything pleasant and enjoyable for the shooters. It was 
a little too late in the year to expect as large an attendance as last 
year, aS a great many shooters are off shooting ducks or prairie 
chickens in preference to trap shooting. 

A great deal of interest centered in the Schmelzer Cup race, 
emblematic of the world’s target championship at reverse pull, 
and held by John Parker, of Detroit, Mich. It was won by James 
Sexton with 84 out of 100. Budd came in second with 83, and 
Fanning next, 82. 


These boats have 
YOU ALL 


See our other premium offers of GUNS, 


Dr. J. L. Williamson, the expert live pigeon shot of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has donated an elegant silver water pitcher, handsomely 
engraved, as a trophy to be shot for on Thanksgiving day. 
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The New Rifle you’ve heard so much about! 
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303 CALIBER 


° High Grade, Long Range, Hammertess, Six 
SAVAG E IF] E THE WINNER. Shooter, Sporting Rifle, Flat Trajectory, Metal 
Cased, Expanding and Miniature, Smokeless 


and Black Powder Cartridges. 


Ask your Dealer. Send for Catalogue. SAVAGE REPEATING ARIS CO., Utica, N. Y. 


are always found in Mullin’s Stamped and 
Standard Values ss Embossed Sheet Metal Boats. 





Made in Aluminum, | ; a ; P : Very staunch and 


Manganese Bronze and |= Ss ae . ak are a = durable. Handsome 
Galvanized Steel. - - = . et Sala +4 f and new in design. 

Order at once and be , ; _— . ~ es = Low in cost. Send for 
pleased and convinced. | ° : — ; we Catalogue. 
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* GET -THERE” DUCKING BOAT IN USE. 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., SALEM, OHIO. 


For sale by A. G. Spalding & Bros., Chicago, IIl.; Wm. R. Burkhard, St. Paul, Minn.; Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Henry C. Squires & Son, 
New York, N. Y.: Saks & Co., Washington, D.C 
8@ This Journal offers one of above duck boats as a premium for 5O new subscribers. 


Forehand Arms Co., ices aay Wie Mie 


LATEST MODEL J 
Mammertess Double Gun 











AYAE challenge , 

competition Qe, - — — in both 
in beauty, workman- = prea ae i . af 12 and 16 
ship, simplicity of - A . = B gauge. 
mechanism, shooting — . > bea" We target all 
qualities and price. F ; our guns with Nitro 

Powder. 

For Catalogue address FOREHAND ARMS CO., WORCESTER, MASS. —_ 


THE SYRACUSE HAMMERLESS GUN. (7 cre cenpecK.” 





rig IMPLE, durable 

= four : P — - : and handsome 
pieces in the = Peat = Sa Adapted to either 
wate Nitro or Black Pow- 
Lock and all @ der. Target record 
interchangeable. = Sy and maker’s guaran- 


tee with each gun. 


For sale by all HERMANN BOKER & CO., 


Leading Dealers in the Northwest. 101 and 103 Duane St., New York, Sole Agents. 
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